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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND THEIR | use to copy dates which ultimately prove to be in- 

MATERIAL. correct ; generally we find such inaccuracies of dates 
My experience as a teacher has convinced me that | ™0stly in the. accounts of the lives of composers or 
the study of the history and gradual development performers whose reputation was or is only limited 


. ; .._ | or local. 
of music as an art contributes greatly towards its Although A7¢ is the property of the entire world, 


proper appreciation and understanding, and assists | the system of education more or less prevalent in 
more particularly in paying proper and due respect | every country is specially directed towards learning, 
to certain composers and executants, who, as the in the first instance, all that is noteworthy and praise- 
predecessors of those mostly credited and lauded | worthy of the nation to which the student belongs; 
for having initiated or suggested progress of various thus fostering a national or patriotic feeling. But 
kinds, do not meet with sufficient recognition. It is| such patriotism, noble and legitimate as it certainly 
said that “if history without chronology is dark and | is, not unfrequently produces, in matters of art, 
confused, chronology without history is dry and in- | narrow-mindedness and prejudice, and often deprives 
sipid; and this remark is undoubtedly true and | the student of many an hour of unalloyed pleasure and 
correct. But although many students read, more or| enjoyment. For this reason an acquaintance with all 
less attentively, musical history, they mostly forget, | the different geniuses who worked and toiled in France, 
after a short time, the exact date of certain occur- | Italy, Germany, England, Holland, Spain, &c., for the 
rences ; and thus their study yields only a partial, | benefit of their art and its progress; and with those 
and therefore unsatisfactory result. less richly-endowed yet worthy masters who assisted 
The most important points to be known about an|in the consolidation and improvement of the noble 
artist are decidedly—first, the ¢ime in which he lived ;| edifice of art, is of the greatest importance and most 
secondly, the nation to which he belonged; and, | urgently required, if the student earfestly wishes to 
thirdly, the general nature of his activity. The neces-| be able to form a right, fair, and thorough judgment. 
sary details about these points may easily be supple- | And to assist in securing such knowledge the 
mented by referring to the different biographical | direct and easy glancing at a “handy” chronological 
lexicons. My endeavour is to compile various chrono- | table will not only prove opportune, but will also 
logical tables of the most important composers, | show what a splendid and magnificent picture of 
instrumentalists, and vocalists, in which the con-| industry unrolls itself before the student. He will 
ditions just mentioned will be fulfilled. It would cer-| feel what keen interest he has to take, what earnest 
tainly be also of great interest to include the and persevering study he has to undergo, in order to 
names of the most celebrated manufacturers of! appreciate to their full value the deeds of all those 
different instruments. Such an enumeration, how- | excellent men who so thoroughly deserve our respect 
ever, involves great difficulties, and seems to be /| and esteem. 
somewhat impracticable ; and it may therefore serve a | _ System, order, and patience, are indispensable quali- 
better purpose to compile a separate table for them, | ties for such a study; but they are likewise required 
as their number is a pretty large one. The most| by the person undertaking to compile chronological 
important feature of anything appertaining to history | tables which profess to simplify, condense, and sys- 
1s correctness and reliable certainty. It is of small | tematise the material which has to be studied. 
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Recognising that such a task is not only a difficult 
one, but one almost impossible of successful realisa- 
tion for ome person, I here lay, with full trust and 
confidence in the kind interest, help, and advice of 
my colleagues, my plan before them, trusting that I 
shall receive such valuable suggestions and welcome 
corrections as will guarantee a satisfactory carrying 
out of the work, and consequently yield a good result. 
In order to gain experience by practice—to train, as 
it were, the mind of the compiler, and to find out the 
most practical and most comprehensible manner of 
arrangement and execution, it seems best to attack one 
by one the different branches of musical art. For 
this purpose I have chosen, as the first branch, the 
Organists of England, Italy, France, and Germany ; 
it need scarcely be mentioned that the distinguished 
Spanish, Dutch, &c., artists in this branch will receive 
their due notice. To give a practical illustration of 
my intention and endeavour, I here’ lay before the 
musical public, in a chronological order, the names 
of those English organists which I have been able to 
trace in the different biographical books. However, 
not being an organist myself, I approach this part of 
my undertaking in the character of an amateur who 
has to plead partial ignorance, and who may have 
been misinformed. A perusal of the subjoined list of 
names offers an opportunity to my esteemed colleagues 
to correct errors, to point out names unintentionally 
omitted and yet worthy of mention, or to draw atten- 
tion to names which may be struck out without doing 
any palpable injustice to their deserts in other 
respects. I may be allowed to observe that it will 
not be practical to enumerate organists whose activity 
is restricted to the regular church service ; such 
a process would resemble the compilation of a musical 








almanack. It will be advantageous to include only 
those artists who, either by their compositions for the 
organ, or by their excellent performances on it, have 
obtained a certain reputation. As soon as this list of 
names is thoroughly sifted, correct, true, and faithfully 
just, it will be included in the table which comprises 
—side by side—the organists of Italy, France, 
England, and Germany, a column being devoted to | 
each country. | 
A similar process will be undertaken with ‘the | 
violinists, pianists, singers, and composers—the latter, | 
however, being divided into composers of sacred and | 
composers of dramatic, lyric, and instrumental music. | 
I therefore solicit from my fellow-professors the | 
honour of allowing me to profit by their advice, | 
suggestions, and experience, and thus to assist me in | 
the execution of a task, which, when carried out in a | 
thorough and satisfactory manner, may prove a useful | 
one to the student of musical history in general and | 
to the student of organ-playing in particular; which 
may serve to stir up the young aspirant after musical | 
fame and distinction ; and which may, perhaps, also | 
be of some interest to those who, although not taking | 
an immediate part in the performance of music, may | 
yet be glad to perceive that the musicians have, | 
by the exercise of their art, honestly fulfilled their ! 


task in the mission to humanise and civilise the 
world. 


London, 3, Onslow Houses, S.W. 


E. PAvueEr. 


ENGLISH ORGANISTS. 
1450. 
1450— (?). Fartrrax, Dr. RoBert ; b. Hay- 
ford (Herts), d. St. Albans. (See J. S. Smith’s 
“ Musica Antiqua.”) 


1500. 


1500— (?). Reprorp, JouN. Org. of St 
Paul’s Cathedral between 1530—1540. Com- 
poser of Anthems. 

1500 (?) —1560 (?). SHEPPARD, JOHN. 
Magdalen College, Oxford (1542). 
1500—1570. ‘TAVERNER, JOHN; b. Boston, Lin- 
colnshire. Org. Cardinal College, now Christ 

Church, Oxford. 

1512(?) —- 1585. MERBECKE, JOHN. Org. St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. Author of ‘“ The 
Booke of Common Praier Noted” (1550). 

1520—1585. Tas, THomas. Org. (?) in the 
Chapel Royal, temp. Henry VIII., Edward VI., 
Mary, and Elizabeth. Author of a motet 
for 8 choirs of 5 voices each (40 parts) ; master 
of William Byrde and other great musicians. 

(About) 1520— 1591. BLITHEMAN, WILL‘AM. 
Org. Chapel Royal ; teacher of Dr. John Bull. 
N.B. The date of his birth is not known. 

1520 (?)—1590. TyE, CHRISTOPHER; b. Cam- 
bridge, d. London. Org. to Queen Elizabeth. 

1523—1566. Epwarpbs, RICHARD ; b. Somerset- 
shire. Master of the Children of the Chapel 
Royal (1561). 

1526 (?)—1580 or 81. FARRANT, RICHARD; Db. 
London, d. Windsor. Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal ; resigned in 1564 to become Ory. of 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

1535(?)—1569. Parsons, Roper’; b. Exeter, d. 
Newark. Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, 
and composer of anthems, madrigals, and 
services, 

1546—1623. ByrDE(Birp), WiLLIAM ; b. London 
(?), d. there. Org. and composer ; Gentleman 
of the Chapel Royal (1569); composer of 
madrigals, masses, motets, psalms, sonnets, 
songs of “sadness and pietie,” and the canon 
“Non nobis Domine.” 


Org. 


1550. 


1560—1663. Homes, THOMAS. 
bury Cathedral (1602—1633). 

1563—1628. BuLt, Dr. Joun; b. Somersetshire, 
d. Antwerp. Org.,composer. (See “Old English 
Composers.”) — First Professor of Music in 
Gresham College. 

1563—-1604. Mor ey, THomas, Mus. Bac. Org. 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral (1591), pupil of W. 
Byrde, Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, comp. 
of canzonets, madrigals, &c. 


Org. of Salis- 
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1569—1638. Tomkins, JoHN. Organist of St. 
Paul’s, Gentleman of the Chapel Royal (1625). 

1570 (?)—1640 (?). Bevin, Evway. Org. of 
Bristol Cathedral. 

1574 (?\—1656. Tomkins, Tuomas, Mus.Bac., 
brother of John Tomkins ; b. (?), d. Worcester. 
Pupil of Bird; Org. ot Chapel Royal, later 

_ of Worcester Cathedral. 

1575—16 (?). Bateson, THomas. Org. of 
Chester Cathedral; comp. of madrigals ; also 
described as Bac.-Mus., Org., and Master of 
the Children of the Catholic Church of the 
Blessed Trinity, Dublin. 

1578—1640. WeeELKEs, THOMAs, Organist of 
Chichester Cathedral; comp. of celebrated 
madrigals. 

1580 (?)—1650. GisBons, Ets ; b. Cambridge, 
d. (?). Org. of Salisbury Cathedral, elder 
brother of Orlando Gibbons, composer of 

. madrigals. 

1583—1625. GisBons, Dr. ORLANDO ; b. Cam- 
bridge, d. Canterbury. Org. Westminster 
Abbey (1623—1625), composer of anthems 
and madrigals. (See also “Old English Com- 
posers.”) 

1585—1640 (?). Barren, ADRIAN. Org. of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral (1624—1640), also Vicar 
Choral, pupil of Thomas Holmes. — - 


1600. 

1606—1697. Cuitp, Dr. Wittiam; b. Bristol, 
d. Windsor. Org. of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. Composer of psalms, Divine An- 
thems, &c. 

1610—1682, Low, Epwarp; b. Salisbury, d. 
Oxford. Org. of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Oxford. Author of “A Short Direction for 


the Performance of Cathedral Service” (1661). 

1614—1698. Rocers, Dr. Benjamin; b. Wind- 
sor, d. Oxford. Org. and comp. 

1615—1676. GiBBons, Dr. CHRISTOPHER, son 
of Orlando Gibbons ; b. Westminster, d. there. 
Private org. to the king, and of Westminster 
Abbey. 

1645—1692. READING, JoHN. Pupil of Dr. John 
Blow ; Org. of Winchester Cathedral (1675— 
1681) ; composer. (See Dr. Philip Hayes’ 
“Harmonia Wiccamica.”) 

1648—1708. Bow, Dr. Joun ; b. North-Colling- 
ham, Notts, d. London. Org. of Westminster 
Abbey (1669—1680 ; 1695—1708) ; pupil of 
Dr. Christopher Gibbons; master of Henry 
Purcell ; comp. of many anthems. 


1650. 
1658—1695. PurceLt, HENRY; b. Westminster, 
d. there. Org. of Westminster Abbey (1680— 
1695 ; great composer. (See “Old English 
Composers.”) 


1660—1718 (? 1717). PURCELL, DANIEL; b. 





London. Youngest brother ot Henry Purcell; 
Org. and comp. (Operas, “ The Judgment of 
Paris,” &c.) 

1665—1737. BisHop, Joun. Org. of Winches- 
ter Cathedral ; comp. of Church music. 

1669—1707. CLARKE, JEREMIAH. Org. of St 
Paul’s Cathedral (1695); pupil of Dr. John 
Blow ; comp. of anthems. 

(About) 1670—1729. RICHARDSON, VAUGHAN, 
Org. of Winchester Cathedral (1698) ; pupil of 
Dr. John Blow ; comp. of anthems. 

1676—1736. WELDON, JoHN; b. Chichester, d. 
London. Org.; Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal ; comp. of anthems, &c. 

1677—1727. Crort, Dr. WittiaM; b. Nether- 
Eatington, Warwickshire, d. London. Org. 
Westminster Abbey (1708—1727). Author 
of ‘“ Musica Sacra,” &c. 

1682—1762. ROBINSON, JOHN; b. (?), d. West- 
minster. Org. Westminster Abbey (1727— 
1762); comp. “ Double Chant,” &c. 

1687—1730. Hine, WILLIAM : b. Brightwell, Ox- 
fordshire, d. Gloucester. Org. Gloucester 
Cathedral from 1712; comp. of Church 


music, 

1689—1740. Purcetl, Epwarp; b. West- 
minster. Youngest and only surviving son 
of Henry Purcell. Org. of St. Clement, East- 
cheap. 

1690—1759. ROSEINGRAVE, THOMAS ; also called 


“Tom Rosy ;” b. Dublin. Org. St. George’s 
Church, Hanover-Square, London (1725— 
1737). Composer and editor. 

1690—1740. Barrett, JoHN. Pupil of Dr. J. 
Blow ; music-master at Christ's Hospital. 

1696—1755. GREENE, Dr. Maurice; b. London, 
d. there. Org. and comp. of oratorios, operas, 
and anthems; one of the original founders of 
the Royal Society of Musicians. 


1700. 

1700—1749. KeLway, THomas. Org. Chichester 
Cathedral (1720); comp. of anthems, &c.; 
elder brother of Joseph Kelway. 

1702 (?)—1782 (?). Ketway, JosEpH. Excellent 
extempore player. 

1704—1745. JAMES, JOHN; better known as 
“Jack James.” Highly gifted extempore 
player ; accomplished classical scholar. 

1706—1758. TRAVERS, JOHN. Org. and comp. 
(Chapel Royal); pupil of Dr. Pepusch. 

1707—1777. Haves, Dr. WILLIAM; b. Gloucester, 
d. Oxford. Organist of Magdalen College, 
and Professor of Music at Oxford ; comp. of 
glees, rounds, catches, &c. 

1710-—1779. Boyce, Dr. WILLIAM ; b. London, 
d. there. Pupil of Dr. M. Greene; one of the 
organists of the Chapel Royal ; comp. of ane 
thems, ‘“‘ Cathedral music ” (3 vols.). 

1710—1782. Howarp, Dr. SaMuEL; b. London, 
d. there. Comp. of songs, cantatas, sonatas, &c, 
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1711—1786, KEEBLE, JoHN; b. Chichester, d. 
London. Org., teacher, and comp. of 5 books 
of Organ-pieces, 40 Interludes, &c. 

1713—1786. STANLEY, CHARLES JOHN; b. 
London, d. there. Org. and comp. (three 
oratorios). 

1713—1769. FELTON, Rev. WILLtam (Hereford 
Cathedral). Org., and comp. of 3 sets of 
concertos, lessons. 

1715—1806. ALcocK, Dr. Joun; b. London, d. 
Lichfield. Org. ; comp. of Church-services. 
1715—1783. Nares, Dr. James; b. Hanwell 
(Middlesex), d. London. (Org. Chapel Royal, 
and comp. (20 anthems, 6 organ fugues, 8 sets 

of harpsichord lessons, &c.) 

1715 (1724?)—1790. Worocan, Dr. Joun; b. (?), 
d. London. Org. and comp. of oratorio 
“ Hannah” (1764), organ and _ harpsichord 
pieces, &c. 

1725—1796. JONES, JoHN. Org. Middle Temple 
(1749), Charterhouse (1753), St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral (1755); comp. Double Chant in p. 

1730—1801. AYLWARD, Dr. THEODORE ; b. (?), d. 
London. Org. and Professor, Gresham Col- 
lege, London; comp. of glees, chants, 
&c. 

1733—1796. Dupuis, Dr. THomas SAUNDERS ; d. 
London. Org. of the Chapel Royal ; comp. 
of glees, anthems, pieces for the organ, harpsi- 
chord, &c. 

1735 (?)—1803. LANGDON, RicHarD, Mus.-Bac. ; 
b. Exeter, d. there. Comp. of 12 glees, and 
“Divine Harmony” (1774). 

1735 (?)—1792. Bonp, Hucu; b. Exeter, d. there. 
Org., Church composer, teacher. 

1738—1797. Hayes, Dr. PHILIP, second son of 
Dr. William Hayes; d. Oxford Org.. and 
comp. of anthems. 

1738—1801. BAaTTISHILL, JONATHAN ; b. London, 
d. Islington. Org. Christ Church, Newgate 
Street ; comp. of glees and anthems. 

1743—1802. ARNOLD, Dr. SAMUEL; b. London, 
d. there. Org. of Westminster Abbey ; comp. 
of oratorios, anthems, &c ; editor of Handel’s 
works. 

1740—1820. CorFE, JOSEPH ; b. Salisbury. Org. ; 
Gentleman of the Chapel Royal (1782) ; comp. 
of Cathedral music. 

1746—1827. Hook, James; born Norwich, d. 
Boulogne. Org., and composer of the oratorio, 
“The Ascension” (1776), glees, catches, 
songs, &c. The first organist who played 
Bach’s fugues in London. 

1747—1782. WAINWRIGHT, Dr. ROBERT ; b. Liver- 
pool, d. there. Org. of St. Peter’s Church, 
Liverpool, and comp. of oratorio. “ The Fall of 
Egypt,” Te Deum, &c. 

1749—1797. PeERcy, JOHN ; born(?), d. Liverpool. 
Org.; comp. of the ballad “Wapping Old 
Stairs,” &c. 

(To be continued.) 





CLASS SINGING IN SCHOOLS. 
By W. A. BARRETT. 
(Continued from page 8.) 


Tue chief purpose of the teacher in commencing his 
work should be to convey to the minds of his pupils 
the fact that they are not to learn for school only, but 
for life. However confined may be the area of the 
study, however unimportant it may be with regard ‘to 
more highly estimated subjects, however little may be 
required for the needs of the course, or for the pur- 
pose in which he is engaged: that little must be~ 
seriously and thoroughly taught. It will, perhaps, 
suggest itself to the teacher that it would be some- 
what absurd to declare intentions of this sort to young 
children in order to elicit their sympathy. There is 
no need for him to make any such statement at all. 
lie must show by the manner in which he sets about 
his work that he is absolutely in earnest : that he takes 
as much pleasure in his subject as he desires to 
awaken in those to whom it is to be taught. 

This will impress the pupils with the reality of his 
purpose in a manner more forcible than oceans of 
words formed into a preliminary discourse. The 
earnest teacher has a greater moral control over his 
class than a careless or indifferent one. He can 
command and maintain discipline better. Without 
discipline it is impossible that any progress can be 
made. Therefore, one of the earliest lessons the 
teacher has to learn is to institute discipline. He 
must be able to manage his class by himself without 
calling in, or needing the aid of the authority of the 
heads of the school. He can best command disci- 
pline by showing that he is master of his subject. 
This may seem to be altogether a superfluous state- 
ment, but a little reflection will show that it is not so. 
When a teacher completely knows the subject he is 
called upon to teach, he is never at a loss. It is not 
enough for him to know only a little more than is 
required for present needs. He must not be merely 
acquainted with the surface, but he must know the 
breadth, depth, and height of the matter; its solid 
contents, as well as its superficial measurement. It is 
impossible to engage the attention of pupils when 
there is a likelihood of hesitation arising from the 
consciousness of limited acquaintance with the subject. 
There should be a reserve of knowledge ready at hand 
to supply the questions which may arise during the 
course of the lesson. The teacher who is only half 
informed will lack fluency in imparting his information, 
and constantly betray something akin to fear lest his 
own ignorance should be discovered. He _ will 
stammer and hesitate, and so lose the control he 
should have over his class, for in teaching, as in other 
matters, “ he who hesitates is lost.” 

Moreover, he who is thus ready armed for all 
emergencies not only possesses command over his 
subject but also over himself. 

Whatever may be the natural peculiarities of his 
disposition they must be controlled during the lesson. 
Impetuosity must be checked, impatience. softened 
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down, irritability must be suppressed, hastiness put 
away, and, in short, all such phases of temper must 
be hung up outside with the coats and hats. If the 
teacher is unable to command himself he can never 
obtain obedience from those over whom he is placed 
to control. It is, therefore, necessary for him to keep 
a constant watch over himself, and never to allow 
anything to appear to disturb his equanimity. _Chil- 
dren are remarkably quick in finding out weak places 
in the armour of their superiors, and a fallible point 
once discovered will ever be made a means of divert- 
ing themselves at the expense of the teacher. The 
idle, the obstinate, the impertinent, and the indifferent, 
can all be better ruled by a calm and equal temper 
than by an irritable one. To ensure as much as 
possible this necessary frame of mind, the teacher 
must know exactly what he intends to teach at each 
lesson. He must map out a course and keep to it. 
He must never be tempted to do more than is laid 
down, for the gratification of his own feelings, when 
he finds one or two of his pupils are in advance of 
the lesson. He may find it expedient to do less, and 
must not exhibit disappointment if this is the case. 
He must remember that in class-teaching the object 
should be to teach the whole class. He must, there- 
fore, devote attention to the dull ones, and help them 
on. If there are sufficient clever pupils to justify him 
in forming a higher class, this should be done ; but he 
should never be tempted to arrange the sharper ones 
in an order convenient for him to address his questions 
to them, and delude himself and the heads of the 
school into the belief that they represent the average 
skill of the class, and that great progress is being made. 

He should not give himself anxiety to save trouble, 
but he should give himself trouble to save anxiety. 
It is quite a common custom for the teacher who 
desires to “stand well with the authorities,” to dis- 
regard by his action at the outset the object for which 
he is employed. If he has been engaged to teach 
class-singing to a certain number, he should not begin 
by sorting his assigned pupils into those that are 
interested and those that are not interested in the 
subject. This plan saves trouble at the outset, but it 
gives rise to anxiety in the end. It also raises up 
both willing and unwilling antagonism. It never 
helps the teacher to discover real strength or weakness, 
the selected or the elder pupils imagining, rightly or 
wrongly, that the teacher has no power, of discrimina- 
tion, assume airs of superiority, and so help to thwart 
his desire to obtain perfect discipline. Yielding to the 
temptation implied in the question many of those who 
are really interested, and even some that have special 
ability in music, deny the possession of the primary 
qualification desired by the teacher, in order to indulge 
in idleness unchecked. By this they raise up a spirit of 
insubordination which gradually permeates the whole 
class, saps the foundations of the influence of the 
teacher, destroys all hope of discipline, and becomes 
a perpetual source of anxiety to him. His interest in 
the class weakens and his work becomes a mere per- 
functory business, reluctantly entered upon, carelessly 





scampered through, and eagerly brought to a con- 
clusion. 

The teacher must find out the relative merits of all 
placed under his charge. By degrees if he is slow; 
at once if he has experience. He must never select 
those who assert themselves to be best, and, placing 
them in a separate row, direct his attention to them 
alone. He should assume that all who are sent to him 
to be taught should be made to have an equal in 
terest. He will naturally find out those who have the 
greatest aptitude and are quickest at learning. These 
it may be necessary at the outset to keep back a little, 
that the duller ones may be brought forward. It is 
wrong in principle, and it is, to a great extent, dis- 
honest in practice, to accept the progress of the few 
for the condition of the many. 

Class teaching is the realisation of the true repub- 
lican element in education —the distribution of a 
certain amount of mental wealth among the many, 
and not an accumulation for the benefit of a favoured 
selection. ‘The experience of the teacher places him 
above his pupils by the possession of the power to 
determine how much of that wealth each is capable 
of using rightly. He will soon learn to apportion to 
all under his charge the right amount needful for 
each to possess. His care should be, to see that 
every one brings into action to the best advantage all 
that is given. None should be permitted to bury their 
talents in despair of ever being able to employ them 
at interest. All should be encouraged by the hope of 
getting some profitable return for their capital, how- 
ever small it may be. 

To attain this end, kindness must be the rule. No 
teacher, worthy of the name, should ever resort to 
cruelty in any shape. No pupil should ever be ad- 
dressed by some personal peculiarity. This betrays a 
low order of mind on the part of the teacher. Threats 
should never be employed. ‘They amount to a con 
fession of weakness, inability, and want of discipline. 
To resort to corporal punishment to enforce a precept 
may succeed in implanting the idea sought to be 
conveyed, but such ideas are always accompanied by 
associations of hatred and rebellion. 

If the teacher is wise he will make his lessons so 
interesting that it will be punishment enough to the 
pupil to be excluded from participating in them. The 
teacher should cultivate, if he does not possess it 
naturally, a gentle but firm tone of voice. A sharp 
dictatorial tone may do very well to overawe har- 
dened ruffians, but it should be remembered that the 
young are better managed by kindness. Pupils often 
get frightened at the ferocious aspect of their teachers, 
and either do nothing, or do everything ill. If the 
master does not try to impress what he has to say 
by a kind and convincing manner, he will never see 
any advance. His pupils will work like blind horses 
in a clay-mill. They may traverse in a dull, monoto- 
nous, mechanical way, in a circular direction, as many 
times as would be necessary to cover miles of ground, 
without making any progress, or awakening to any- 
thing like interest in the work. 
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A few more words may be offered here concerning 
‘the value of a good tone of voice in conducting the 
lesson. By this, of course, is meant the speaking 
voice, not the singing voice. The habit of employing 
a quiet natural utterance cannot be too highly esti- 
mated in teaching music. It is one of the most 
refined and refining of all the subjects taught in 
schools. Even those whose duties are set among the 
poorest members of society may use it with advan- 
tage. As Mr. Fitch says, “It is a great point in what 
you may call the dynamics of teaching to effect the 
maximum of result with the minimum of effort. And 
it happens that in regard to the voice, a low tone not 
only effects as much as a loud one, but it actually 
effects more. The key at which the teacher’s voice is 
habitually pitched determines the tone of all the 
school work. Children will all shout if you shout. 
On the other hand, if you determine never to raise 
your voice when you give a command they will all 
be compelled to listen to you, and to this end to 
subjugate their own voices habitually, and to carry on 
all their work in quietness. The moral effect of this 
on the character of the pupils is not insignificant. A 
noisy school is one in which a great opportunity of 
civilising and softening the manners is habitually lost. 
And a school where work is always done in a low 
tone, is one in which not only is the teacher healthier, 
and better able to economise the resources of his own 
life, but as a place of moral discipline it is far more 
effective.” 

What is true in general, is also true in particular 
application. The teacher adopting a soft and gentle 
bearing will always effect more than one who is rough, 
loud, and overbearing. 

A gentle and patient manner must be adopted to 
ensure permanent success in teaching. The teacher 
must remember that his duty is to educate—that is to 
say, to lead out the faculties, not to crush them. He 
must also remember that there was probably a time 
when he also knew as little as those now committed 
to his care, and he must not be impatient because 
his pupils’ powers of apprehension are not so keen 
as his own. He must, therefore, restrain all outward 
signs and expressions of temper and impatience, and 
proceed with his lesson patiently. 

When it is concluded, he should endeavour, if 
possible, to offer some words of congratulation and 
encouragement ; or, if the lesson has not been so 
successful in its results as he should wish, if it is 
necessary to offer any remonstrance it should be done 
in a cheerful, good-humoured way. The object he 
aims at will be attained another time, for by such 
treatment he will raise up an ally in every member of 
his class ; and this should be his aim, for the teacher 
and the pupils should never be at antagonism, but, 
by mutual efforts, strive to attain one object. 

If the teacher feels his work to be mere drudgery— 
and there are times when even the most conscientious 
and enthusiastic will be bowed down by the weight 
and weariness of the task of teaching—if he feels 
oppressed by the monvtony of his daily duties, by the 





constant contact with minds inferior to his own, he 
should seek relief in other studies. He should always 
know what is being done by others in the same walk 
of life which he is pursuing, and he should also keep 
his mind refreshed by consorting with others superior 
to himself. If this cannot be done actually, it can be 
done in spirit, for, if the conversation of higher 
intellects is unattainable by him, it is not difficult to 
hold communion with them through their works. His 
mind being thus refreshed, he will be able to approach 
his ordinary duties with new power and vigour. While 
teaching he should never forget to learn, for the good 
teacher is always a constant student. 
(To be continued.) 








SCHUMANNIANA: 
REMINISCENCES, ANECDOTES, AND DISCUSSIONS. 
BY Fa. Nigcks. 

(Concluded from page 6.) 

ALTHOUGH an eloquent writer, and, as Wasielewski 
relates, occasionally expressing striking ideas in his 
conversations, Schumann was generally taciturn, and 
had much difficulty in finding words for what he had 
to say. ‘He could not say, without breaking down 
once or twice, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, our next re- 
hearsal will be to-morrow at seven o’clock.’” These 
are my father’s words, from whom I have also the 

following anecdote. 

Schumann was in the habit of going in the evening to 
some restaurant to read the papers and drink a few 
glasses of beer or wine. He rarely continued to frequent 
any house for long, as he was sure to meet soon with 
something that annoyed him. At one time he took into 
favour Korn’s restaurant on the Hundsriicken. On the 
very first evening, after a considerable stay, during which 
he read the papers, drank several glasses of beer, and 
ate something, he left without paying. The waiter 
noticed it, and was on the point of going after him ; 
but the host, though he did not know his guest, would 
not permit this, being convinced that forgetfulness, 
not dishonesty, was at the bottom of the singular pro- 
ceeding. ‘Let him alone,” the host said ; “he is a 
gentleman, take my word for it ; he’ll come back and 
pay.” Part of the host’s prophecy was fulfilled ; 
Schumann came back, but he neither paid the old nor 
the new reckoning. The host, of course, thought this 
very strange.. His confidence, however, remained 
unshaken. To satisfy his curiosity he inquired among 
his other guests if they knew the silent gentleman who 
sat apart from the rest. Some of them knew the Herr 
Music-Director, and they advised him to send his 
account to Mme. Schumann. This the host did 
after some time, and forthwith came the money, ac- 
companied with thanks, and the request not to dis- 
turb her husband. 

The relation between Schumann and his wife must 
have been very beautiful. We know from his literary 
works, and, still better, from his letters, now he loved 
her, and how she inspired him. Those who have 
lived near them know equally well how she watched 
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over him, placed herself between the outside world 
and him, and prevented, as far as possible, those rubs 
which tortured his sensitive mind. Schumann, on 
the other hand, owing to his self-absorption, may have 
caused her unwittingly and unconsciously much annoy- 
ance, and even inflicted upon her many a severe 
pang. Of the two anecdotes I shall now tell, the 
second shows how precious her husband’s approval 
was to Madame Schumann. Dr. Langhans met the 
composer and his wife at an evening party at the 
house of the family Preusser, of Leipzig. It is need- 
less to sry that there was music. Among the works 
performed was Schumann’s quintet, in which Madame 
Schumann took the pianoforte part. In all this is, 
of course, nothing remarkable ; but the reader may 
perhaps think it sufficiently remarkable that the com- 
poser, to prevent the great pianist, his wife, from 
hurrying the /emfi beat time on her shoulders.* The 
next anecdote describes a scene which took place 
several years Jater at Diisseldorf. Madame Schumann 
had played at one of the subscription-concerts some 
unaccompanied solo pieces. Her husband sat not far 
from her, behind the piano. When she had finished 
there was a general rivalry among the audience and 





the musicians on the platform to give expression to 
their delight, which she, however, little heeded, for 
she saw her husband motionless and cold. ‘“ Have I | 
not played well, Robert?” But there came no re- 
sponse, and she wept whilst the hall was ringing with 
ecstatic applause. 

And now my last anecdote. At Diisseldorf I have 
often heard that when Schumann was rescued from 
the Rhine, into which he had thrown himself (on 
Feb. 27, 1854), he spoke with rapture of the beautiful 
music he had heard in the river, and was inconsolable 
that he had not the power to write it down. Whether 
the story is based on fact, or is a product of the myth- 
making popular imagination, I cannot tell. The reader 
will remember the incident related by Wasielewski, 
namely, that shortly before this occurrence Schumann 
rose from his bed and asked for a light, as Schubert 
and Mendelssohn had sent him a theme which he 
must write down at once. Afterwards he wrote five 
variations on this theme. Brahms made use of it in 
his variations for four hands, Op. 23. 

In the sub-title of these Schumanniana I pro- 
mised “ discussions,” which discussions, however, are, 
strictly speaking, only a discussion, and the subject of 
it is Mendelssohn’s opinion of Schumann. That Schu- 
mann admired and loved Mendelssohn cannot be 
doubted ; it is patent to all that have eyes to see and 
ears to hear. That Mendelssohn was well disposed 





* Speaking of Leipzig, I may quote a passage from Hans Andersen’s 
autobiography which, I think, is little known. It occurs in that part of 
the book which treats of the years 1840-44: ‘“‘From Weimar I went to 
Leipsic, where a truly poetical evening awaited me with Robert Schumann. 
This great composer had a year before surprised me by jthe honour of dedi- 
cating to me the music which he had composed to four of my songs 
[Op. 40] ; the lady of Dr. Frege, whose singing, so full of soul, has pleased 
and enchanted so many thousands, {was] accompanied [by] Clara Schumann, 
and the composer and the poet were alone the audience; a festive supper 
and a mutual interchange of ideas shortened the evéning only too much,” 
I took the liberty of inserting.a few words which, I hope, the not very 


towards Schumann zeed not be doubted; indeed, 
Hiller tells us (“‘ Mendelssohn: Letters and Recollec- 
tions”) that Mendelssohn esteemed Schumann highly. 
What may, however, well be doubted is, whether 
Mendelssohn fully apprehended Schumann’s great- 
ness, Few, if any, writers have dealt with this ques- 
tion in a satisfactory manner. Most of them are so 
anxious to free Mendelssohn from any possible blame 
that they rush into all sorts of inconsistencies and 
irrelevancies. Spitta, in his interesting biography of 
Schumann (“ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” 
Parts XV. and XVI., p. 393), may be instanced. He 
writes as follows : “ Mendelssohn at first only saw in 
Schumann the man of letters and the art-critic. Like 
most productive musicians, he had a dislike to such 
men as a Class, however much he might love and 
value single representatives, as was really the case 
with regard to Schumann. From this point of view 
must be regarded the expressions which he makes use 
of now and then in letters concerning Schumann as 
an author. (See “ Mendelssohn’s Briefe,” II., 116; 
Lady Wallace’s translation, II., 97; and Hiller’s 
“Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy,” Cologne, 1878, 
p. 64.) If they sound somewhat disparaging, we 
must remember that it is not the personal Mendels- 
sohn speaking against the personal Schumann, but 
rather the creative artist speaking against the critic, 
always in natural opposition to him. Indeed, it is 
obviously impossible to take such remarks in a dis- 
advantageous sense, as Schumann quite agreed with 
Mendelssohn on the subject of criticism.” To this 
statement of the case various objections may be urged : 
(1) that the passage in Mendelssohn’s letter (Jan. 30, 
1836) alluded to by Spitta proves that the writer 
misunderstood Schumann’s criticism (‘‘ Gesammelte 
Schriften,” vol. i, p. 139); (2) that it is foolish to 
despise all critics alike, as the judgments of men pos- 
sessed of the requisite technical and general know- 
ledge cannot but be highly instructive to the artist, 
especially when the critic is a creative artist like 
Schumann ; (3) that it is difficult to understand how 
an artist of Mendelssohn’s culture could entertain so 
low an opinion of esthetics, and not only of the 
philosophy of art, but also of the theory of art, 
as we find again and again expressed in his letters. 
These were deficiencies in Mendelssohn’s mental 
constitution (or were they merely affectations?) wnich 
cannot be explained away. Another deficiency was 
his inability to comprehend Schumann. I look 
on the matter as an interesting psychological pro- 
blem. Nothing could be farther from my mind than 
to accuse Mendelssohn of jealousy, or any other kin- 
dred abomination. I simply suspect that he was one 
of the many great creative artists who, by the nature 
of their genius, were incapacitated to appreciate their 
differently gifted contemporaries. Let me point out 
some of the facts from which I have drawn my in- 
ference. 


Mendelssohn writing, on March 15, 1835, from 
Diisseldorf to Mrs. Voigt, of Leipzig, a friend of 








idiomatic translator will forgive. 


Schumann’s (see “ Acht Briefe,” Leipzig, 1871), re- 
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marks: “ May I ask you to thank Mr. Schumann in 
my name with friendly words for his friendly present. 
I should like to be a few days in Leipzig that I might 
tell him how many things in it are to my mind and 
please me, and again how other things donot. Indeed 
I feel certain he would become of my opinion if I 
could rightly explain it to him. Among my favourites 
is No. 11 in F minor.* Once more please thank him 
very much, and tell him how much pleasure he has 
given me.” A passage in a letter addressed to Hiller, 
and written on April 15, 1839, runs thus: “One 
morning at a rehearsal somebody showed me a num- 
ber of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik (the editor of 
which, Schumann, was the whole winter in Vienna), 
wherein there was news concerning me.” This sounds 
rather distant. But the main fact is that in the 
Mendelssohn letters, published under the auspices of 
his family, the name of Schumann does not appear at 
all, that not one of his compositions is alluded to. 
And yet Mendelssohn wrote to his sister Fanny often 
and fully about new musical works, and must have 
heard, or at least got sight of, many of his great con- 
temporary’s compositions. For had not Schumann at 
the end of 1839 written all his important solo piano- 
forte pieces, in 1840 a large number of his best songs, 
in 1841 the first symphony (which Mendelssohn him- 
self conducted), in 1842 the string quartets (dedicated 
to his friend Mendelssohn) and the pianoforte quintet 
and quartet, in 1843 “ Paradise and the Peri,” &c.? I 
therefore ask, Does not this silence speak with con- 
vincing eloquence ? 








Foreign Correspondence. 


—— 
MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
BERLIN, January, 1884. 
IF Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde has disappeared after one 
performance, it is indeed neither the fault of the singers 
nor of the public, who filled the opera house that evening 
to the last place, and enthusiastically applauded every 
act. The interruption was caused by our new “ Bran- 
gane,” Fraulein Lilly Lehmann, whose health has been so 
severely injured, that it is already a question of her leaving 
the opera and removing to a southern climate. Moreover, 
the admirable prima donna suffered a severe loss by the 
death of her mother, also an excellent artist and highly 
esteemed by Richard Wagner, who knew her in former 
years in Magdeburg, when he was Capellmeister, and she 
harpist in the orchestra. Moreover—and that justifies the 
general mourning for the deceased—Frau Lehmann was 
the instructress in singing of her two daughters, Lilly and 
Marie, the latter of whom occupies in Vienna the same 
high position as her sister here. Were it necessary to 
say anything more about the success of Frau Lehmann 
as a teacher, I could remind the reader of the important 





* The reference can only be to No. 14, Estrella, of the ‘‘ Carnaval,” which 
is in F minor. The only other early composition by Schumann which con- 
tains a No. 11 is the ‘‘ Davidsbiindler” ; none of the numbers, however, is in 
F minor. As the ‘‘Carnaval,” although finished in 1835, shortly before the 
above letter was written, was not published till September, 1837, Mend hn 
must have had a manuscript copy. This circumstance would explain the 
divergence with regard to the number of the piece, as Schumann may have 
subsequently changed the order of succession. The supposition of a slip of the 
Pen on the part of Mendelssohn would of course explain the matter equally 
well, 








parts taken by the sisters Lehmann in the Bayreuth 
Nibelungen Festival of 1876. Nobody who in that year 
heard the Rheintichter and the Waldvogel will ever 
forget them, 

En attendant the recovery of Friulein Lehmann, 
which happily is only a question of time, the opera house 
has given us the surprise of a comic opera by Gluck. 
When Gluck’s operetta Cythire assiégée was produced for 
the first time in Paris (1775) without satisfying the public, 
his friend, the Abbé Arnaud, excused him by saying, 
that Hercules was better able to carry the club than the 
distaff [rock]. 1 should hesitate to apply this sentence to 
the Cadi dupé (“der betrogene Kadi,”) which the opera 
company performed here last week with German words, 
This charming music, dating from 1761, does not betray 
the author of Orpheus, Alceste, and the two [phigenia, 
but shows on the other hand such fine taste, so much 
melodious grace and truth of expression, that you might 
take it for a work of youthful Mozart’s: hardly one 
piece which could not have been signed by the composer 
of Belmonte und Constanze. 1 need not say that the 
public was delighted to hear music of such inexhaustible 
freshness, and all the more as the principal actors, 
Herren Fricke and Lieban, Fraulein Driese and Florina, 
were perfect both in playing and singing. If the orchestra 
had also done its duty by accompanying with the necessary 
discretion, there would have been nothing left to desire 
—but this is always the partie honteuse of our opera 
house. Unfortunately the conditions are the same to-day 
as when Mozart, nearly a hundred years ago, on his visit 
to Berlin, said to Frederic Wilhelm II., “ Every one an 
artist, but no ensemble.” 

To hear and really enjoy orchestra-playing one must 
go to the Philharmonic, and hear one of the concerts 
arranged by Hermann Wolff and conducted by Wiillner. 
The skill of these gentlemen in selecting their programmes 
is quite astonishing, a pleasing contrast to the greater 

art of our concert-societies, who go their way like a 
blind horse helping to turn the mill, without any ambition, 
merely offering the public something pleasant, ze., well 
known and heard a hundred times. The Philharmonic 
Society abounds in good ideas and agreeable surprises : 
the critic, who goes there expecting to be released after 
one or two numbers, is regularly deceived. So in the 
last concert (January 7th) there was the following pro- 
gramme : Concerto grosso for strings, No. 10, by Handel ; 
concerto for piano in D minor by Rubinstein ; “ Siegfried’s 
Rheinfahrt” (orchestral fragment from Wagner’s Gdtéer- 
dammerung) ; piano concerto by Weber ; and Symphony 
in E flat by Schumann, The public, consisting of nearly 
three thousand persons, followed this programme with 
increasing excitement, especially the piano numbers, 
played by your countryman, Eugéne d’Albert, who, after 
Weber’s concerto, was obliged to appear again and again 
before the public, and was not dismissed until he had 
added Chopin’s A flat valse, The next cycius of the 
“ Wiillner Concerts,” as they are generally called, promises 
to equal in interest the last one. At the first concert we 
shall hear Johannes Brahms, and the famous tenor Emil 
Gétze from Cologne ; at the second, the violinist Franz 
Ondricek ; at the third, Hans von Bilow ; at the fourth, 
Francis Planté ; moreover, symphonies by Brahms (the 
new one in F), Borodin, a Russian composer, who had an 
enormous success at the last festival (Tonkiinstler-Ver- 
sammlung des allgemeinen deutschen Musikverein) in 
Leipzig ; Sgambati, the talented Roman pianist, pupil of 
Liszt ; Grieg ; Mihalowicz ; and cthers. 

A public, less numerous but not less intelligent came 
to the last soz7ée of the Berliner Tonkinstler Verein ‘to 
hear the compositions of Richard Eichberg, a prominent 
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member of this association. Among the different works 
of Herr Eichberg performed on this occasion, preference 
was shown to a trio for piano, violin, and violoncello, 
which om a very favourable idea of the author's talent, 
and of the conscientious studies which he has made. 
Some days before we made the acquaintance of an 
excellent pianist, Herr Carl Schuler (one of the first 
teachers in Xaver Scharwenka’s Conservatory), who played 
compositions of Bach, Schubert, and Liszt, with great 
mastership, although not without some exaggeration in 
the forte passages. The last star which has appeared in the 
Berlin concert-sky is the American violinist, ,Miss Arma 
Senkrah (Harknes), a pupil from the unsurpassable Paris 
violin school (Leonard), who displayed in her first concert 
(11th January) such extraordinary qualities, that the 
public, although still under the impression made by her 
rival’s (Signora Tua) enchanting bow, rewarded her with 
all the honours which can be bestowed ona virtuoso. The 
partners of Miss Senkrah, the singer Friulein Marta 
Rothe and the pianist Felix Dreyschock, had rather a 
difficult position in this vicinity ; but neither the beautiful 
alto of the former, nor the brilliant technique and the 
sympathetic touch of the latter, could pass unperceived ; 
so that their merits were duly acknowledged by the vor 
populi as well as by the voices of the critics. 


LEIPZIG, December 31. 
CouNT ZICHY, the well-known Hungarian piano virtuoso, 
has given in Leipzig a concert for the benefit of poor 
children, and with great artistic as well as material effect. 
As you know, the count met with a misfortune whilst 
hunting, and lost his right arm, so that he now plays solely 
with the left hand. Already Alexander Dreyschock, 
and 


William Coenen, in London, Rudolf Willmers, 
others, played in former times pieces for the left hand 
alone ; but until now nobody has undertaken the hard task 
of executing all solo pieces exclusively with the left hand, as 
does Count Zichy. His bravura playing excited great ap- 
plause ; it was only to be regretted that he gave nothing but 
transcriptions. We advise him to add to his réfertoire the 


fine left-hand pieces of Rheinberger, Op. 113. Alexander 
Siloti, a scholar of Liszt, also gave a concert, and proved 
himself a first-rate virtuoso of the modern school. It 
was, however, a mistake for him to engage the pupils 
of the Weimarian orchestra school. More pleasing were 
the excellent vocal performances of Miss Louisa Schir- 
nack. We add also that Herr Joseph Wieniawski gave a 
piano recital in the Saal of the Gewandhaus, which 
brought him rich applause. The estimable artist played 
exclusively Chopin. 

The Euterpe introduced at the third concert a new 
symphony by an unknown Danish composer, V. E. Bendix. 
The work must be regarded as quite a failure. The 
composer aims far above his modest forces, and such 
conduct is always disagreeable to notice. The other 
orchestral number of the evening was the Coriolan over- 
ture by Beethoven. The singer, Frau Schmidt-Kéhne, 
made a very good impression, and so did the young 
pianist, Della Sudda, from Constantinople. The fourth 
Euterpe concert gave as principal number “Der Rose 
Pilgerfahrt,” by Schumann, and in a creditable manner. 
Among the solo singers, Herr Waldner was the most re- 
markable one. Besides, we heard the overture, “Im 
Hochland,” by Gade, and two new works by Grieg, 
“Der Bergentriickte,” for baritone solo and orchestra, 
and “Landkennung,” for baritone solo, chorus, and 
orchestra, Both works showed reflection and workman- 
ship, yet lack of invention ; and they met with only little 
success. In the eighth Gewandhaus concert we heard 





two novelties, “ Die Tageszeiten,” concertante for chorus, 
orchestra, and obbligato pianoforte, by Joachim Raff, and 
“‘Gesang der Parzen,” by Brahms. The “ Tageszeiten,” 
which has a similar—indeed, almost the same—subject 
as the “Sommertagsbilder” by Reinecke, could not so 
well gain the sympathy of the public as Reinecke’s com- 
position ; there was hardly a sign of applause, though the 
execution (also of the solo piano by Frau Clark-Steiniger) 
was a very good one. It may be on account of the very 
great length of the first and the last movement, and the 
frequent though quick-passing trivialities to be met with in 
almost every work by Raff. The “Gesang der Parzen,” 
by Brahms, is of course a very serious composition, fitted out 
with all the arts of counterpoint and of orchestration ; but 
the acerbity of the subject is rarely tempered by the beauty 
of sentiment. Surprising it is that the sole musical beam of 
light enters just where the poet brings the hardest expres- 
sion ; it is like a misunderstanding of the poet by Brahms. 
A real relief after these two works was the symphony in 
D minor by Schumann, of which the sublime execution 
needs no praise. The novelty of the ninth concert was 
the overture to “Cain,” by Lord Byron, composed by 
Richard Heuberger. In spite of an energetic and 
animated performance, this interesting work had no suc- 
cess with the audience. A marked contrast was the very 
warm reception given to Friulein Spies, who received 
very great applause with the concert-arie by Reinecke, 
“Das Hindumiadchen,” and also with her other songs. 
She is, indeed, for the moment, the most eminent of concert 
singers. Herr Brodsky gained also a great success with 
the pseudo-pathetic fourth concerto of Vieuxtemps, and 
with the Bach chaconne. Beethoven’s fourth symphony 
was the most brilliant number of the evening. The 
tenth Gewandhaus concert opened with the so-called 
Militair-sinfony by Haydn, not heard for many years ; it 
much pleased the public ; as also the “ Bilder aus Osten ” 
by Schumann, arranged for orchestra by Reinecke, and 
the Abenceragen overture by Cherubini. Herr von der 
Meden sang well the aria from Belsazar, by Handel, 
and songs by Schubert and Mendelssohn ; and Joseph 
Wieniawski played the E flat concerto by Litolff, and solo 
pieces. The latter was evidently not well disposed, and 
he gained only a succés d’estime. In the fourth soirée for 
chamber music, we heard, by Herr Concertmeister Petri and 
his partners. quartets by Haydn and Mozart; and so excel- 
lent were the performances that a movement of the latter 
had to be repeated. Fraulein Le Beau played with Herr 
Petri a pianoforte quartet of her own composition, which, in 
spite of good workmanship, was not worthy of performance 
in this place. In the fifth soirée for Kammermusik, Friulein 
Spies sang in a most genial manner a number of brilliant 
songs by Schumann. In the beginning of the evening 
we heard the sonata (Op. 116) in E minor for pianoforte and 
violin by Carl Reinecke, which brought great applause to 
the composer and his partner, though we very well re- 
member the cold reception the work had on the occasion of 
its first performance. However pleasingly and effectively 
the work may be written for both instruments, the ideas 
are not on the surface ; so that to appreciate the work it 
must be heard more than once. It seemed risky for Herr 
Reinecke to choose besides a small sonata by Mozart ; 
but he succeeded very well with it, and was called for 
several times at the close. The last number of the 
evening was the D minor quartet by Schubert. : 
Konigin Mariette, by \gnaz Brill, has now been given 
four times, and is received—namely, in the second act — 
always with great applause. The music is very gracious, 
elegant, and flowing, the subject rather amusing, and it 
might be imagined that all conditions of comic opera 
were fulfilled. But since the Meistersinger von Niirnberg 
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has been called a comic opera, the public makes quite 
different demands ; how far they are justified time alone 
will prove. Also regarding the Reformations-cantate, 
by Albert Becker, I have to say still a few words. It is 
the estimable work of a good musician, but suffers greatly 
from want of style. Wehave polyphonic vocal writing, 
hollow opera-like instrumental effects, besides ideas a /a 
Bach, others a4 /a Wagner; and besides Wagner, Pales- 
trina ; in short, the composer does not stand on his own 
feet ; and strives to interest @ fout prix. In this manner 
he deceives many people ; but not good musicians, who 
will always regret to find a composer of talent not on the 
right road. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
VIENNA, January 12th, 1884. 


CHRISTMAS feast and New Year’s festival are no hin- 
drances to the course of concerts in Vienna ; even over the 
choice of compositions they have no influence: vide Verdi’s 
“ Requiem,” which was performed on Sunday evening, 
December 23rd, in the Hofoper, for the benefit of the 
Pension-fond of that theatre. The soli were sung by Fr. 
Schlager, Frau Papier,and Herren Broulik and Rokitansky. 
The rendering was good, but it seems as if the interest for 
that work is gradually diminishing. The same day, in 
the morning, we had the first concert of the Manner- 
gesangverein (with orchestra), and on St. Stephen’s Day 
the fourth Philharmonic concert (the third having taken 
place a week before). In memory of Beethoven’s birthday 
(17th December) the concert began with the Egmont 
overture ; the next number being another memorial—that 
of the death of the distinguished composer, Robert Volk- 
mann. It was a “Fantasiestiicke” for alto solo, with 
orchestra, entitled “An die Nacht,” the words by Percy 
Bysshe Shelley (the German translation by Louise von 
Ploenics). It is a piece of lugubrious yet noble character. 
It was sung by Frau Rosa Papier, whose sympathetic 
voice and artistic delivery well fitted the piece. Liszt’s 
Mazeppa, and Schumann’s Fourth Symphony, competed 
the programme. M/azeffa, being heard for the first time, 
met with its share of opposition. The fourth concert 
opened with Mozart’s C major Symphony in three move- 
ments, composed in Salzburg in 1780 (Kéchel’s Catalogue, 
No. 338). The work, but little known, is full of charm: 
the first and the last part, of youthful freshness, the 
middle part of fascinating grace. Beethoven’s C minor 
Concerto and Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphonies followed. 
Herr Friedheim, who played at the concert, is formed in 
the school of Liszt, and he has great technical power. 
Virtuosi of that kind generally find such works too simple, 
and seize, therefore, with ardour the moment when they 
are in their real element ; the cadence they find the right 
place to show their importance, unconcerned about any 
injury to the character of the work they have under their 
hands. . . . The fifth Philharmonic concert inaugurated 
the carnival with Berlioz’s overture, ‘‘Le carnaval romain ;” 
a repetition of the second serenade in C major, by Robert 
Fuchs, which again pleased, and the new symphony in D, 
Op.. 16, by Sgambati, were the other offerings. The 
symphony, in five movements, was received by the 
audience somewhat doubtfully ; by the executants, how- 
ever, with sincere pleasure. The work is not a sym- 
phony in the ordinary sense of the word ; it lacks form, 
conciseness, not carrying out the principal themes 
and motives, &c. ; but, on the whole, the musician of a 
better kind is undeniably perceptible. There is no 
want of ideas, a certain five manner prevails, the or- 
chestration is full of interesting details, particularly the 





of economy just here were desirable. The work, compose 
with the best and truest intentions, was carefully studied 
and performed under Herr Richter, and will not be lost. 
Also the above-said Mannergesang-Verein recalled to our 
remembrance the loss of Volkmann by beginning its cone 
cert with Mozart’s sublime “ Trauermusik,” followed by 
Volkmann’s “ Altdeutscher Hymnus,” doppio-chorus, a 
stern composition, and a difficult task for the singers. 
Schubert’s song, “ Gruppe aus dem Tartarus,” arranged, 
in the right sense of the word, for male-chorus and or- 
chestra, Schumann’s chaste “Ritornell ” (“Die Rose stand 
im Thaue ”) were the predecessors to Rinaldo, cantata by 
Goethe, set to music by Brahms, for tenor solo, male 
chorus, and orchestra, Op. 50. That work of considerable 
extent is much liked on the Rhine; not so in Vienna, 
where it was only once performed, in 1869. The task was 
not an easy one, the plan of the poem being somewhat 
perverse. The music is harsh, rigorous ; the painting is 
in large lines, strong in the outlines ; some of the choruses 
are of mighty power. The solo part demands a good 
musician with a sound voice, such as that of Herr Winkel- 
mann, who was the interpreter. To the understanding of 
Brahms’ artistic progress a knowledge of Rinaldo is in- 
dispensable. Herr Hellmesberger, who is still suffering 
from an injury to the left hand, opened his quartet soirées 
late in the season; the first evening belonged only to 
Mozart, z.e., quintetto, C minor, composed 1782 (originally 
an otetto-serenade), the well-known piano-quatuor, G minor, 
and the quintetto with clarinet. The whole, well per- 
formed, was a boon for the lovers of Mozart : the plaudits 
were hearty, and Herr Hellmesberger himself happy to see 
for the first time another of his sons as ’cellist in his 
quatuor. Another quatuor, Herr Concertmeister Arnold 
Rosé as leader, celebrated Beethoven's birthday by play- 
ing three of his compositions—Trio, C minor (Op. 9, No. 
3), quatuor, E minor (Op. 59, No. 2), and quintuor, C major 
(Op. 29). Throughout, the rendering was excellent, and 
received with great satisfaction. A third quatuor by 
Concertmeister Griin performed on two evenings, quatuors 
by Beethoven, A minor (Op. 18), Spohr, D minor, Haydn, 
C major, piano-quatuor by Robert Fuchs, piano-quintetto 
by Goldmark, and Brahms’ first sextuor. Spohr, some- 
what neglected, was most welcome, and so was the sextuor ; 
at the piano sat two excellent performers, Frl. Baumayer 
and Herr Lowenberg, now professor in the Conservatoire. 
In spite of the carnival, concerts flourish more than ever; 
among so many names I| mention only Popper, the famous 
= and Teresina Tua, the bewitching lady with the 
violin. 

On the Hofopera, the cyclus of Wagner’s works closed 
in the best manner. As Gast was heard Frau Wilt as 
Lucrezia and Donna Anna, with undiminished power ; 
Frau v. Naday, from Pest, as Oscar, and Herr Schrédter, 
tenor, from Prag, as Horatio Massarena (Domino Noir), 
and Benoit in the charming opera, Der Konig hat’s gesagt, 
by Delibes ; the latter showed himself also a good actor, 
a rare jewel among singers. Frau Lucca had her rentrée 
as Katharina in another precious opera, Der Widerspin- 
stigen Zihmung, by Goetz, and was received as the 
favourite of old and young; and soon we shall hear 
Signora Rossini as Aida. 

Operas performed from December 12th, 1883, to January 
12th (the present year) :—A/frikanerin, Abu Hassan (and 
the ballet ‘ Sylvia”), Wadkiire (twice), Zauberxflite, Faust, 
Siegfried, Regimentstochter (and “ Sylvia”), Hugenotten, 
Gotterdimmerung, Niirnberger Puppe (and the ballet 
“ Die Assassinen”), Lucrezia Borgia, Templer und Jiidin, 
Maskenball, Schwarze Domino, Don Juan, Rienzi, Gute 





Nacht Herr Pantalon (and the ballet “ Flick u. Flock”), 
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F. ABT’S SONGS OF WOODLAND AND FIELD. 


12 
Two-part Songs for Treble Voices. 


THE WATER ‘LILY. 


Andantino, con moto. 
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Lohengrin, Loreley (fragment, and the ballet “Carneval 
Abenteuer”), Hans Heiling, Tannhduser, Nachtwandlerin, 
Rigoletto, Tristan und Isolde, Mephistopheles, Der Konig 
hat’s gesagt, Der Widerspanstigen Zahmung. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE piece which adorns “Our Music Pages” this month 
is one of the “Songs of the Woodland and Field,” by 
Franz Abt(Augener & Co.’s Edit. 8961c), These songs are 
twelve in number, and they are set as duets for treble 
voices. The essentially vocal and melodious character of 
the whole may be gathered from the example selected, 
which is a fair specimen out of the number. It is called 
“The Water Lily.” The beauty of the treatment is 
equalled by its simplicity. The passages of imitation, 
while they disclose the skilful hand of the composer, also 
show that he has treated the subject in a poetical form 
and invested it with a piquancy and interest which will 
greatly tend to augment the favour with which it should 
be received, 








Correspondence, 


To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


DEAR SiR,—Will you kindly allow me to answer “An 
Old Subscriber’s” questions ? 

1. Tempo (in the sense of “ movement”) has nothing 

whatever to do with time (measure). Though of two pieces, 
the one in ¥¥ and the other in + (C) time, both being marked 
allegro vivace, the former may be slower than the latter, 
this is not so in consequence of its being in ¥Y time. Of 
course, when the movement is a//egro vivace we can in \? 
time count at most four in a bar; to count quavers would 
be simply and absolutely impossible. As to the nature of 
‘2 time, J. A. Scheibe, one of the most eminent theorists 
of the last century, says: “It is founded on 4 time, and 
like it consists of four divisions ; for if one lengthens the 
crotchets by dots, or converts them into quavers, one ob- 
tains 12 time. In reality it consists of two principal parts, 
of which each is again separable into two members.” I 
quote this passage to show the similarity of + and 2 
time ; for it would of course be simpler and more correct 
to describe 12 as a compound of two &, which again is a 
compound of two 3. To leave Scheibe, the accents in 
‘2 and 4 (with quaver triplets) are the same; if there is 
any difference, it is rather an ethical than a dynamical 
difference (one of character rather than of mechanical 
force) ; \2 is more evenly flowing than 4 time, and each of 
its constituents is more individualised than the units of 
the quaver triplets of the latter time, which are more dis- 
tinctly grouped into threes, and more decidedly subordi- 
nated to the crotchets. The distinctive characteristics of 
genuine ‘2 time make themselves felt especially in slow 
movements ; to the evenness already mentioned I would 
add dignity, a word which I use for want of a more ex- 
pressive one. This must be, I think, the difference be- 
tween ¥Y and 4, if there is any. The fact, however, 
cannot be concealed, that the above-indicated charac- 
teristics of the two measures seem to be in practice 
interchangeable. Hence we have to choose between 
these alternatives : either the natures of the two measures 
are the same or musicians ignore their difference. 

2. A sextolet (or sextuplet), strictly speaking, must have 
three accents, as it is the subdivision into two of the units 
of a triplet. But, unfortunately, composers and editors 
constantly confound triplets and sextuplets or do not mark 
them at all. Now, in those cases where the composer and 





editor have not at all or incorrectly marked a group of 
six notes, the executant must judge from the texture of the 
piece, more especially of the passage in question, what the 
composer intended ; a fixed rule cannot be given. As to 
No. 14 of Brahms’ Romances, Op. 33 (from Tieck’s 
“*Magelone ”), the composer has indicated his intention 
by £ placed in the pianoforte part within brackets after 
8, the sole time-signature of the vocal part. In short, all 
the groups of six notes throughout the composition are 
real sextuplets, not couples of triplets, and therefore have 
to be played with three accents (namely, on the first, the 
third, and the fifth note). True, the accents of the voice 
and the pianoforte part do not always coincide ; but such 
contradictions of accent, such cross purposes of different 
parts, are sometimes resorted to by composers for special 
effects.—I am, dear Sir, yours truly, FR. NIECKS. 


To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


S1R,—The letter of “ An Old Subscriber ” which appeared 
in your last issue is one which must be very interesting 
to pianoforte students. 

There is no satisfactory allusion to the subject it treats 
of in any of the instruction books I have seen. 

Akin to the above I may mention the following :— 
There is a passage in Weber’s “ Concertstiick” where 
the grouping of the notes is abnormal and perplexing. 
The passage I refer to is in six-eight time. The semi- 
quaver runs are, of course, arranged in groups of six 
notes, except a passage where they appear in groups of 
fours. The precise meaning of such obtrusive divisions— 
how to perform them, and the best method of counting 
them—are things which are seldom explained. Neither 
is the exact meaning of a slurred group of notes, extending 
to several bars, explained. A slur sometimes extends 
over a few bars, and is carried on to a certain note in the 
middle of some following bar, when a new slur begins 
on an wnaccented note in the same bar, which likewise 
extends over several bars, 7% which some of the (slurred) 
notes are expressly accented. As the exact import of the 
word “ phrasing ”—a word often used ad nauseam—must 
be of very great importance to a sincere student, I have 
come to the conclusion (after trying elsewhere) that your 
own highly artistic paper is the only one where the subject 
is likely to be properly and clearly explained. 

A MONTHLY READER, 

P.S.—Perhaps Herr Pauer would give a chapter on the 
subject as an addendum. 

[The Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
thinks that as I answered the letter of “ An Old Sub- 
scriber,” I should also answer that of “A Monthly 
Reader.” 

1. Displacements of accent as well as changes and 
simultaneous combinations of different rhythms are con- 
trivances frequently made use of by modern composers for 
the purpose of expression. The forty-eighth bar (counting 
backward from the end) of Weber’s “ Concertstiick,” and 
the three following bars, may be regarded as a combina- 
tion of 4 (right hand) and $time (left hana). The charm 
of these and some of the following bars lies in the playful 
contention of the two rhythms. Where such combinations 
of rhythms occur in different parts performed by different 
players, it may be sometimes advisable that each should 
count differently ; if the different rhythms occur in dif- . 
ferent parts performed by one player, the mode of count- 
ing depends upon the structure of the passage (in other 
words, on the convenience of the executant); often, 
however, it will be wisest to desist altogether from count- 
ing, and this is the case in the passage in question. 
Indeed, what is the use of counting here? There is a 
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great deal in rhythm which can only be felt. Take so 
common an instance as the simultaneous occurrence of 
groups of three and four notes, each group consisting of 
notes ,of equal length. How could such a passage be 
counted? Conscious calculation and measurement go 
here for nothing. 


2. I am not quite sure whether I understand what “A 
Monthly Reader” says about slurs. My remarks may, 
therefore, be wide of the mark. Slurs and accents are 
quite independent of each other. They neither exclude 
nor in any way affect each other. A slur indicates that 
the notes embraced by it have to be played connectedly, 
without breaks between them. Notes, therefore, may be 
both slurred and accented, and the accents may be on any 
of the slurred notes. 1 will further point out that as a 
rhythm (a group of notes forming a small organism) 
may commence and terminate in the middle and at the 
end as well as at the beginning of a bar, so also may a 
slur extend from and to any part of a bar. 


3. Phrasing is the proper articulation and accentuation 
of musical thoughts (of periods and their subdivisions, 
phrases, sections, motives, &c.); it is in music what stops 
and the raising and lowering of the voice are in speaking 
and reading. In § x., xi., and xiii. of my “ Introduction 
to the Elements of Music” (Augener & Co.), “ A Monthly 
Reader” will find some further information with regard to 
phrasing and the analysis of musical thoughts. 

Fr. NIECKS.] 


Rebiews, 





—_—>— 


Introduction to the Elements of Music. By FREDERICK 


NIECKS. (Edition No. 91804, net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 


ON the title-page of this little work it is stated that ‘‘ this 
treatise is a separate edition of the preliminary part of 
‘A Concise Dictionary of Musical Terms.’” With 
reference to this statement it may be said, that if the 
remainder of the work is as interesting as that portion 
now under notice, musical literature will be enriched by 
the publication. Our readers need no formal introduc- 
tion to the author, as he is already well-known and 
always welcome to them. The outside public cannot do 
better than make acquaintance with this instalment of 
what promises to be an interesting work. In a series of 
twelve sections we are told, in the language of several of 
the great masters and many able writers, what music is ; 
a summary of the material of music ; how the pitch of 
musical sounds is represented in writing ; a description 
of sharps, flats, and naturals of the scales ; of keys and 
their signatures, with the names of all given in English, 
French, Italian, and German; of intervals, chords ; of 
the value of notes and rests ; of time ana accent ; of time 
in the sense of movement; of form—a short, but most 
valuable exposition of the subject; of ornaments and 
graces, with explanations of the old signs and their in- 
terpretations as used by the early clavecin and harpsi- 
chord writers ; including a clear description of the shake, 
an interesting list of signs now or formerly used in music, 
with a very useful list of abbreviations and their meaning 
set out in full. These are only a few of the points, but 
. they will serve to show how comparatively new is the 
ground which Mr. Niecks traverses in his “ introduction.” 
The professor will be glad to have su handy a book for 
reference at his command ; and the amateur will greatly 
benefit by the information confined within the pages. 
As an aid. for class-teaching it will be found most 
valuable. 





German Round. Op. 25, No. 1. By M. MoszKOwsKI. 
Arranged as a Pianoforte Solo by MAX PAUER. 
Valse brillante(in A flat major). By M. MoszKowskKI. 
Arranged as a Pianoforte Duet by C. GURLITT. 
Valse brillante (in A flat major). By M. MoszKowskI. 

Arranged for eight hands and two pianos by C. GUR- 

LITT. (Edition No. 6660, net, 2s. 6d.) London : 

Augener & Co. 
THE German Round is a charming, piquant piece, with 
more emotional force than one is accustomed to in dances. 
This, of course, we point out as a virtue, not as a fault. 
The arrangement for two hands from the four-handed 
original sounds well, and offers, on the whole, no great 
difficulties. To produce its due effect, however, the left- 
hand part of the passage marked con grazia (p. 5) 
requires to be executed very deftly and delicately. 
Moszkowski’s Valse brillante is a wonderfully spirited 
composition, one of the most dashing of his many excel- 
lent pieces. We are sure that the arrangements for four 
and eight hands will find as many friends as the original, 
which is a favourite with numberless pianists—ia fact, 
with all who know it. We have met with many a Valse 
brillante which was not a waltz, or was not brilliant, or 
was neither the one nor the other. But who could deny 
these qualities in Moszkowski’s composition ? 


Selections from the Organ Music of A. F. Hesse. Edited 
and Adapted to English Instruments by FRANCIS 
EDWARD GLADSTONE. (Edition No. 8746; price, 
net, 3s.) London: Augener & Co. 

IN the 118 pages of music lying before us, which Mr. 

Gladstone has collected from Hesse’s works, organists 

have a mine of incalculable richness. The number of 

pieces contained in this ably-edited and excellently- 
printed volume amounts to forty, and comprises twenty- 
two preludes, seven postludes, two themes with variations, 
two preludes and fugues, a voluntary, a toccata, a trio, an 
allegro, an andante, an allegro moderato, and an adagio. 
A. F. Hesse is in the first rank, probably the foremost, of 
the organists of this century. His virtuosity, more 
especially his pedal-playing, was admired not only in his 
native country, but also in Paris and in London, which 
cities he visited in 1844 and 1851 respectively. He is 
indeec a worthy offspring of that grand German school 
of organists of which J. S. Bach is the chief glory. The 
compositions that have been the outcome of this school 
are, above all, solid. In them is not to be found that 
aiming at mere prettiness which characterises the French 
school. Hesse does not tickle our ears with empty 
flutings, which degrade the noblest, the most majestic of 
instruments to a dist o’ whistles. Nor does he appeal to 
the idle and weak-minded by effusions of vapid senti- 
mentality. He trusts rather to design than to colour, 
rather to logic than to rhetoric. In short, his style is 
contrapuntal, his thoughts straightforward. To judge 
of the nature of Hesse’s music, and the variety of the 
matter offered in Mr. Gladstone’s collection, we have 
only to play the voluntary, a few preludes and postludes, 
the toccata, one of the themes with variations, and the 
two fugues. That the player will at once declare that he 
has got something worth studying, and suitable for public 
performance, seems to us a certainty. Mr. Gladstone 
has done organists good service in selecting and editing 
these forty pieces of Hesse. We must not neglect to 
note that he has indicated throughout the use of stops, 

&c. Hesse (born August 30, 1809, at Breslau; died 

August 5, 1863, at Breslau) composed chiefly works for 

the organ ; but he produced also numerous compositions 

for voices and for other instruments: an oratorio, 
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“ Tobias,” several cantatas and motets, six symphonies, 
four overtures, some quartets, a quintet, a pianoforte 
concerto, and pianoforte pieces. 


Original Works for the Organ. By SCOTSON CLARK. 
Vol. II, (Edition No. 87534; price, net, 4s.) Lon- 
don ; Augener & Co. 

IN this second volume of the organ compositions of the 
Rev. Scotson Clark are contained some twenty-five sepa- 
rate pieces ; the purpose of each being to a certain extent 
declared by the title it bears. Several are intended for 
use in church, and may be introduced with effect there 
as well as in the concert-room ata recital. There is an 
opening voluntary of a joyful though chastened style ; 
a pastorale which is by no means a bad addition to the 
already existing ones so much favoured by organists at 
Christmas time ; a soft voluntary, called “ Douce Pensée,” 
very melodious and tender ; an andante in F, in the form 
of a song without words ; a melody in A, and a postlude 
in D, both very acceptable pieces of organ music; six 
pieces, in several keys, intended to be played during the 
administration of the Holy Sacrament, as they are called 
“ Communions ;” three offertories, of which two are in the 
form of the march, in which form some of the best-known 
efforts of the composer are cast ; four improvisations, an 
“Ave Maria,” a chorus of angels, two elegant trifles 
called “ Melodies,” a “ Meditation,” and a “ Fantasia ;” 
all these are set in keys most effective on the generality 
of organs of all sizes, and therefore likely to be of widest 
acceptance. There are a few directions as to the “ regis- 
tering” of the stops, and the method in which the works 
are designed to be played, so that an additional point of 
value is provided. 


For the benefit of those who are unacquainted with the 
style of the composer it may be described as possessing, 
according to the evidence provided in this volume, the 
spirit of the French manner with the solidity and dignity 
of the German and English schools of composition and 
thought for the organ, with the individuality of treatment 
which has always distinguished the author. 


Cecilia. Collection of Organ Pieces in diverse styles. 
Edited by W. T. BEsT. Book XII. (Edition No. 
8712; price, net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

IN the notice of this work last month it was implied that 

there are no directions in English for the use of the stops. 

This is an oversight. They are given in an abbreviated 

form as usual, 


Three Short Pieces within the compass of a fourth for 
Violin and Pianoforte. Op. 38. By WILHELM 
FITZENHAGEN. (Edition No. 7367; price, net, 
Is. 4d.) London: Augener & Co. 

Wuat the title tells us of the compass of a fourth refers 

solely to the violin part, which limits its tonal expenditure 

to four notes, a’, 4’, c', d", the three last of* which appear 
sharpened and flattened as well as natural ; or, to be quite 
accurate, 4 appears natural and flat, c" natural, sharp, 

and flat, and @" natural and flat. These pieces are a 

curiosity ; but they are more than that: they are pleasing 

music, and—what one would not expect—music free 
from the taint of monotony. If a teacher wishes to cheer 

a beginner, or to surprise the parents of a hopeful (or 

hopeless) violin pupil, let him get Fitzenhagen’s Petits 

Morceaux—the Ave Maria, barcarolle, and mazurka. 

Although originally written for violoncello, these pieces 

do equally well for violin. 





Practical Course of Instruction for the Violin. By 
Moritz SCHOEN. (Edition No. 7611 to 14 ; price, 
net, 1s. each.) London: Augener & Co. 

A RECAPITULATION of the statement of the author will 
place before those interested in the study of the violin, 
whether as masters or as scholars, a clear idea of the 
form in which this “Practical Course” is shaped. The 
course is divided into twelve stages, each contained in a 
part. The first is called the A B C of violin playing ; the 
second, third, and fourth, is a guide to the first steps ex- 
pressed in progressive exercises in the first position in all 
scales. Here the pupil is made acquainted with the rudi- 
ments of music, the tuning of the strings, and a series of 
exercises upon the open notes, made exceedingly interest- 
ing by the agreeable harmonies intended to be played by 
the master as an accompaniment. Scale passages of the 
simplest kind, and various sorts of bowing, are also shown 
with a clearness and patience that cannot but make these 
books of great usefulness. These four books form all that 
is at present issued, but every one in any way anxious to 
have the help of a lucid and practical assistant will look 
with some degree of eagerness for the remainder of the 
series of eight books or parts. The fifth is to contain 
forty-six short exercises with a part for a second instru- 
ment ; the sixth, eighteen short duets in all keys ; the 
seventh, some six duettinos ; the eighth and ninth, funda- 
mental instructions in the study of the positions; the 
tenth and eleventh, some further exercises and instructions 
in all the positions up to the seventh, except the second ; 
and the final book contains twelve exercises for the violin, 
embracing all that has been previously taught in the 
former parts. The directions are simple yet efficient, and 
if reason and utility be recommendations to any work 
then this “Practical Course” possesses the strongest 
testimonial in every page. It should be stated that the 
parts are splendidly printed, and the paper is thick and 
strong, so that the copies will stand a good amount of 
wear, and are able of their substance to resist all but 
wilful tearing, no small matters in instruction books of 
any kind. 


Album pour Violoncello et Piano. Par SEBASTIAN LEE. 
Vol. III. (Edition No. 7661c; price 2s.) London: 
Augener & Co, 

LIKE the former volumes this contains a number of good 

and effective solos for the violoncello, with pianoforte 

accompaniment, or, rather, to describe them more 
accurately, a collection of duets for the two instruments, 
for each has work to do which is calculated to bring into 
play the characteristic qualities of both. For all this, 
however, the works are not difficult, and they are, therefore, 
worthy of the attention of students as well as of masters. 

All styles of music are represented in the twelve pieces 

contained in the present volume. There is a Prelude by 

Corelli, a nocturne by Meinhard, a chanson triste by 

Tschaikowsky, a piece called “‘ Confidence ” by Schulhoft, 

a Cantilena by Goltermann, a Romance by Ernst, a 

Romance by Rubinstein, the Romance Espagnole of Men- 

delssohn, Gavotte de Don Juan by C. W. Gluck, Schu- 

mann’s “ Stiick im Volkston,” the Reproche by Emile 

Dunkler, and “ Sous le balcon” by R. Wiierst. For the 

benefit of beginners the violoncello part is fingered. 


Songs of Woodland and Field. Twelve Two-part Songs 
for Treble Voices, with Piano Accompaniment. By 
FRANZ ABT. (Edition No, 8961¢c; price Is.) Lon- 
don: Augener & Co. 

THIS is the third series of Franz Abt’s two-part Songs ; 

and the author of the verses, the Rev. R. H. Cave, 
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has furnished the musician with poetry which has 
greatly helped him to exhibit his peculiar gift of inex- 
haustible melody. The twelve songs, called respectively 
“The Elfin Vale,” “Summer Voices,” “ Wild Flowers,” 
“ The Daisy,” “ The Beacon Star,” “ The Roses,” “ Swing 
Song,” “The Water Lily,” “ Drifting,” “ Skylark and 
Swallow,” “In Fenland,” and “The Swallows,’ convey 
by their titles a dim idea of their subjects. Nothing but 
a complete study of the music can give any adequate notion 
of its great charm. Each song is a model of graceful 
form. The character suggested by the verses is reflected 
inthe music. The passages are easy to sing, and of that 
agreeable nature which brings renewed pleasure in its 
train at each repetition. The pianoforte accompaniments 
are bright and helpful. For the purposes of enjoyment, 
as well as for their usefulness for class-teaching, they 
deserve to win a hearty welcome. 


Reeves’s Musical Directory for 1884. London: William 
Reeves, 185, Fleet Street. 


IN all works in which the editor or compiler is at the 
mercy of dilatory or indifferent correspondents there must 
be always faults, omissions, and mis-statements. The 
accuracy of a musical directory can only be attained when 
those whose names, styles, titles, and addresses contained 
in the pages themselves furnish the necessary informa- 
tion. When this most useful directory was first projected, 
it was understood that the names only of those who 
complied with the editor’s invitation to furnish informa- 
tion would be inserted. This necessarily limited the 
contents of the pages, but made the statements, as far as 
they went, perfectly trustworthy. Those who have grown 
indifferent in the matter could scarcely complain if they 
failed to help to make the directory worthy of the 
name. For this the editor is not to blame. There are 
certain matters, however, for which he is responsible. 
In some cases, where the information concerning certain 
of the names is described in different ways, the editor is 
distinctly at fault. Some of the musicians connected with 
cathedral or collegiate choirs are described in other parts 
of the work as living at different addresses. The list of 
the members of her Majesty’s private band is incorrect. 
The names of a great many amateurs have been inserted, 
contrary to the original design, and several well-known pro- 
fessional musicians are not mentioned at all. The names 
of a few that are dead have not been removed. Still, there 
is a great amount of curious and useful information con- 
tained in the pages which makes the work interesting and 
amusing to those who delight in such statistics. For 
example, those who wish to become acquainted with the 
art and mystery of performing upon the seraphine, the 
Jews’-harp, the tin whistle, the gigelira, the banjo, the 
bones, and the accordion, will find the addresses of pro- 
fessors of these several instruments. 








Concerts. 


—@—_ 


AND SATURDAY POPULAR 
CONCERTS. 


For a fortnight before Christmas, and during the whole 
of the month of January, concerts come almost to a stand- 
still in London and the suburbs. It is a season of feast- 
ing, dancing, and merry-making. Mr. Arthur Chappell, 
however, only closes his doors from the 22nd of December 
to the 7th of January ; and the large audiences at his con- 
certs since the new year prove that lovers of good music 


MONDAY 





will flock together whenever an attractive programme is 
offered, or a favourite player or singer announced. 

Madame Frickenhaus was the pianist on Monday 
evening, and chose for her solo Beethoven’s fine sonata 
in E flat (Op. 31, No. 3), a work well calculated to display 
her finished technique and intelligent playing. The 
allegretto vivace, with its troublesome s¢accafo, was most 
successfully rendered. Madame Frickenhaus was cor- 
dially applauded, and she followed suit and gave the usual 
encore. She also took part with Madame Néruda and 
Messrs. Hollander and Piatti in Schumann’s fine quartet in 
E flat (Op. 47). The programme-book truly says that 
admirers of Schumann differ in opinion as to the com- 
parative merits of this work and its predecessor, the 
pianoforte quintet (Op. 44). They are indeed both 
masterpieces, and one can be happy with either. Besides 
the sonata and quartet in E flat, the programme included 
Mozart’s quintet in C minor ; so in the matter of tonality 
there was perhaps scarcely sufficient variety. Mr. Charles 
Wade was the vocalist, and sang songs by Rubinstein 
and Clay. 

On Saturday afternoon the programme was specially 
attractive. M. Vladimir de Pachmann played Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata” ; the concerted pieces were 
Mendelssohn’s fine quintet in B flat (Op. 87), and Beet- 
hoven’s romantic pianoforte trio in D (Op. 70, No. 1), and 
Mr. J. Maas sang “ If with all your hearts,” and “Il mio 
tesoro.” There was not a vacant seat inthehall. M. 
Pachmann’s version of the “ Moonlight” has a certain 
amount of character about it, but we prefer to hear 
Beethoven interpreted by one who surrenders himself 
more fully to the composer’s thoughts and intentions. 
Mendelssohn’s quintet was magnificently performed by 
Madame Néruda, Messrs. Ries, Hollander, Zerbini, and 
Piatti. Particularly would we notice the lady’s pure and 
impassioned rendering of the grand slow movement. 

On Monday evening, Jan. 14, Miss Maggie Okey, for- 
merly a pupil of Dr. Wylde’s, appeared as pianist, and 
played four studies, one by Henselt (the famous “ Dank- 
lied nach Sturm,” from Op. 5), and three by Chopin 
(Nos. 6, 8, and 10, from Op. 25). The young lady, as the 
pupil and fiancée of M. de Pachmann, was naturally an 
object of considerable interest. It need scarcely be said 
that it was most courageous of her to play such difficult 
pieces, seeing that three of them have recently been 
given with brilliant success by M. de Pachmann himself. 
It was, therefore, not easy for her to do full justice to her- 
self ; and if she did not surpass or even equal her master, 
she proved herself the worthy pupil of a most accomplished 
player. The first Chopin study in thirds was encored, 
and besides repeating it, she also played after her solos 
Schumann’s “Vogel als Prophet.” The concert com- 
menced with Schumann’s noble quartet in A minor 
(Op. 41, No. 1), and the loud applause proved how much 
it had been appreciated. Mendelssohn’s Fragments 
from an unfinished quartet also gave great satisfaction : 
the scherzo was repeated. Miss Louise Phillips and 
Madame Fassett were heard to advantage in songs by 
Hollander and Dvordk; they were accompanied by 
Miss Carmichael. The last piece was Chopin’s rondo for 
two pianos, tastefully played by Miss Maggie Okey and 
M. de Pachmann. 

On Saturday afternoon (January 19) Mr. Charles Hallé 
performed Beethoven’s sonata in E flat (Op. 7), and took 
part with Madame Néruda in Brahms’ sonata in G (Op. 
78). His rendering of the Beethoven sonata was most 
praiseworthy ; the fine Largo was interpreted with true 
feeling, and the third movement with becoming grace 
and sprightliness. Mr Hallé also played, with Signor 
Piatti, Schumann’s characteristic ‘ Marchenbilder.” 
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These pieces were, however, originally written for piano 
and viola. The programme included Mozart’s clarinet 
quintet, a favourite work at these concerts. Miss Santley 
was the vocalist. 

On Monday evening Mlle. Marie Krebs made her 
rentrée, and performed Beethoven’s “ Waldstein ” sonata. 
This work demands strong and dexterous fingers. The 
pianist makes light of the difficulties ; and if her reading 
was not all that one could wish, we must nevertheless 
acknowledge that she well deserved the loud applause 
bestowed on her at the close. For an encore she gave a 
short piece by Schumann. Madame Néruda played with 
great taste and brilliancy solos by Nardini and Paganini. 
The programme included Mozart’s E flat quintet for 
strings, and Spohr’s showy pianoforte trio in E minor. Mr. 
J. Maas was the vocalist. 


Musical Potes. 


THE critics, musicians, and amateurs of Paris have got 
a new subject to discuss. On the 19th of January the 
premiere ot Massenet’s Manon Lescaut took place at the 
Opéra-Comique. The mse ex scéne was splendid, the per- 
formance good, and the audience pleased. We reserve a 
fuller account for next month, adding now only that one 
of the most striking features of the music is its continuity, 
the crchestra accompanying also the spoken dialogue. 


AT the Opéra, Farandole continues to draw full houses. 
Now Gounod’s revised and partly re-written Sappho is 
looked forward to. In the far distance become visible 
Saint-Saéns’ Ze Rot Arthur, and Litolff’s Les Templiers. 


THE commission of which we spoke last month has 
approved of the engagement for fhe Opéra-Populaire of 
Mmes. Devriés-Dereims, Boidin-Puisais, Van den Berghe, 
and MM. Bosquin, Berger, Couturier, Hourdin, and 
Quirot. A reprise of Verdi’s Traviata, with a new cast, 
was at once decided upon. M. de Lagrené, the director, 
intends also to produce a new comic opera, Le Roman 
@un Jour, the words by MM. Michel Massin and 
Armand Laffrique, the music by M. Anthiaume. A re- 
sumption of Victor Massé’s Pau/ et Virginie, and a mise 
en scene of Berlioz’s La Damnation de Faust, are likewise 
talked of. 

OF the new three-act comic opera at the Bouffes- 
Parisiens, M. Moreno says in the Ménestrel : “ La Dor- 
meuse éveillée, this is the label which suited this operetta. 
It seems to us indeed that one could divide this pretty 
title into two parts, and apply the first, Za Dormeuse [the 
sleeper] to the somewhat somnolent inspiration of the 
composer [M. Edmond Audran], and the second, 
fEveillée [awakened, lively], to the smart piece of the 
libretto [by MM. Chivot and Daru].” 

As characteristic of French taste and for comparison 
with programmes of our own chamber-concerts, we tran- 
scribe the programme of the first annual séance of the 
“Société des Quatuors frangais,” founded by MM. 
Nadaud and Papin : A string quartet by H. Salomon; a 
pianoforte trio by Lalo ; a pianoforte gigue by G. Pfeiffer ; 
and a string quintet by Onslow. 

ON the occasion of the rooth performance of Georges 
Bizet’s Carmen at the Opéra-Comique, a bust of the com- 
poser was placed in the public foyer. As yet it is but the 
plaster model, which, however, will be soon superseded 
by its marble realisation. Paul Dubois is the sculptor. 

THE first of M. Broustet’s concerts at the Hétel Con- 
tinental after the new year’s recess will take place in the 
course of February. The work on the programme is 





M. Poisot’s oratorio, Christ, whic is to be performed, by 
a choral and instrumental force of 250 executants. 


ONE of the most important of the latest musical events 
is no doubt the first performance (on Jan. 7) of Ernest 
Reyer’s Sigurd at Brussels. The librettists, like Wagner 
in his tetralogy, have taken their subject from the Edda 
and the Mibelungen-Lied, but, unlike him, have treated it 
in a style which is decidedly operatic, theatrical, and 
French. M. Wilder, in a very interesting article (which 
appeared in the Ménestre/ of Jan. 13), remarks that the 
composer has studied and is familiar with the latest 
developments of the art, but cannot be accused of being 
a blind follower of any master. For whilst adopting 
some of Wagner’s ideas, Reyer remained faithful to his 
old favourites. “The great merit of M. Reyer’s work is 
its sincerity, I would almost say its drutale franchise .. . 
Without making a boast of logic he has followed the 
inspirations of his artistic sentiment, and thus has suc- 
ceeded in writing a work at once modern and very 
individual. . . . But from the theatrical point of view, 
the score of Sigurd is far from being irreproachable. 
First of all, it is conceived in too vast proportions. ; 
It is evident that many pieces allow the interest to languish 
by reason of their excessive development. . . . Anothe1 
defect of Sigurd is the exuberant sonority of the instru- 
mentation. The orchestration of M. Reyer is certainly 
full of colour, and curiously discovered effects of ¢imbre ; 
but it imposes upon the voices superhuman efforts, and 
stifles it sometimes under the enormous surge of its 
sonorous waves. What makes up for all this is the ever- 
renascent luxuriance of. the ideas. The inexhaustible 
fecundity assures the author of Sigurd a marked 
superiority over most of his conterhporaries.” 


THE first performance of Flotow’s posthumous opera, 
Der Graf von Mégrin, which took place at Cologne on 
Jan. 4, had only a succes @estime. 

Dr. HANS VON BULOw is again in full activity both as 
pianist and conductor. Last month he undertook with 
the Meiningen orchestra a concert tour to Eisenach, 
Erlangen, Frankfurt, Darmstadt, Cassel, Heidelberg, 
Mannheim, Mainz, Karlsruh, Niirnberg, Stuttgart, Wies- 
baden, and Wiirzburg. 

A NEw opera, Antonius and Cleopatra, by F. E. Witt- 
genstein, was produced and favourably received at Graz. 


THE score of Wagner’s Parsifa/is now published. The 
publishers are B. Schott’s Sdhne of Mainz. 

BRAHMS left, last month, Vienna for Wiesbaden, to 
conduct there, on Jan. 18, his new symphony. 

OF Brahms’ new symphony (No. 3, in F major), which 
was performed at the sixth concert of the Royal Academy 
in Berlin under Joachim’s conductorship, a correspondent 
of the Sigua/e writes that it made a deep impression on 
the audience. “The first and last movements belong to 
the most beautiful and most sublime that Brahms’ muse 
has created. The second movement brings a lovely 
andante in C major; the third divides itself between 
major and minor, and with its charming instrumentation 
produces an exceedingly pleasing effect.” From an 
account of a Vienna correspondent of the Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Musik, the reader will thank us for quoting the 
following remarks : “ Hofkapellmeister Hans Richter has 
designated Brahms’ new symphony as ‘ Zroica,’ although 
only the first and the last movements bear the stamp of 
heroism, or vigour and activity. Much in it reminds one 
of Beethoven’s earlier symphonies, while some things are 
rather in Schumann’s and Mendelssohn’s styles.” 


IN Moscow, at a sozrée of the Imperial Russian Musical 
Society, Eugéne d’Albert executed the following pro- 
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gramme: Toccata and Fugue by Bach-Tausig ; Sonata in 
E minor, Op. 90, by Beethoven ; Nocturne in D flat major ; 
Valse in A flat major, and Polonaise in A flat major, by 
Chopin ; Fantasia, Op. 17, by Schumann ; Barcarolle and 
Etude by Rubinstein ; Songe d’amour, Valse-caprice, and 
Rhapsodie, No. 2, by Liszt. In response to the en- 
thusiastic applause of the audience the young pianist 
played yet two more pieces: Chopin’s Berceuse, and 
Strauss-Tausig’s Nachtfalter. 

WE have before us a number of interesting programmes 
of concerts given or taken part in by aahene Helen 
Hopekirk, who, as the readers of the MONTHLY MUSICAL 
RECORD know, is at present in America. This talented 
lady has been giving pianoforte recitals at New York, 
and has met with much success. She made her first 
public appearance in America at one of the Boston 
Symphony concerts, and played Saint-Saéns’ Concerto 
in G minor, and some Schumann and Chopin solos. 
The Boston papers speak most favourably of her perform- 
ances ; after the concerto she was recalled three times. 
At her first recital (Dec. 27) she played Schubert’s 
Fantasia in C, some pieces by Schumann, and an im- 
portant Chopin selection. For her second (Jan. 10) she 
announced a long and interesting programme, including 
some pieces by Nicodé given for the first time in America. 
We have also received from the other side of the Atlantic 
“A Critical and Biographical Sketch” of Madame Helen 
Hopekirk, by Allan Gordon Cameron, M.A., of the Inner 
Temple, London. 

THE Municipal Council of Cagliari has resolved to 
place a memorial tablet on the house in which Mario (the 
Marchese di Candia) was born. 

THE famous choregraph, Paul Taglioni, died on the 
7th of January. He was born on Jan. 12, 1808. 

FROM Wiesbaden the death is announced of Louis 
Ehlert, the composer and /i/térateur. He was born at 
K@6nigsberg, on Jan. 13, 1825, and studied music at the 
Leipzig Conservatorium under Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann, staying afterwards for his further education at 
Vienna and Berlin. Of his publications in book form we 
may mention : “ Briefe iiber Musik an eine Freundin,” 
and “ Aus der Tonwelt.” 

AT Berlin died the music-director, teacher of singing, 
and writer on music, Theodor Rode. 


ON the 4th of January, died at Penzing, near Vienna, 
Dr. Franz Gehring, musical /ttérateur, critic of the 
Deutsche Zeitung (one of the principal papers of the 
Austrian capital), and mathematical lecturer at the 
University of Vienna. Gehring was born at Nordhausen, 
in the Harz, on Dec. 7, 1838, studied at Berlin and 
Heidelberg, removed to Bonn in 1862, where he married in 
1866 Marie Eskens, and accepted in 1871 a call to Vienna 
as musical critic, in which capacity he made himself 
favourably known by his conscientiousness, many- 
sided knowledge, and the sincerity of his judgment. To 
the “ Dictionary of Music and Musicians” he contributed 
numerous articles ; and for Francis Hueffer’s “The Great 
Musicians ” he wrote the biography of Mozart. Gehring 
was also as a man universally esteemed on account of his 
amiability, frankness, and honesty, and will remain un- 
forgotten by all that had intercourse with him. 

NEw Books :—“La Scuola musicale di Napoli e i 
suoi Conservatorii, con uno sguardo sulla storia della 
musica in Italia,” by Francesco Florimo ; 4 vols. (Naples: 
Moreno). “Die Geschichte der Musik des 17, 18, und 
19 Jahrhunderts,” by W. Langhans, 8th part, which con- 
cludes the first volume (Leipzig: F. E. C. Leuckart). 
“Beethoven, sa vie et ses ceuvres,” by Victor Wilder 
(Paris: Charpentier). “Eléments d’ésthétique musicale 











et Considérations sur le Beau dans les Arts,” by A. Mar- 
montei (Paris: Heugel et Cie.). 

THE committee of the Auckland Choral Society have 
issued their prospectus for 1884. The concerts have been 
well attended since the advent of the new conductor, 
Herr Carl Schmitt. 

HERR MAX BLUME, a pupil of Moscheles and Plaidy, 
and author of “Theory with Relation to Practice of 
Technical Studies for Piano,” has been giving pianoforte 
recitals in the provinces. We read of “storms of ap- 
plause,” “enthusiastic encores,” and “ rapturous recalls.” 


MLLE. JANOTHA will make her first appearance at 
the Popular Concerts on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 2. 


THE series of Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace 
will be resumed on Feb. 16. The Ballet Divertissement, 
“Féte Populaire,” from Saint-Saens’ Henry VI/I., will be 
given for the first time in England. 


THE Philharmonic Society have issued their prospectus 
for the coming (72nd) season. The following gentlemen 
will act as honorary conductors : Messrs. Barnett, Cowen, 
Mount, and Stanford. Sir A. Sullivan will conduct one 
of his own works. Herr Anton Dvorak will make his 
first appearance in England, and conduct two of his 
works at the fifth concert ; and at the last, Dr. Hiller will 
conduct his new “ Idyll for Orchestra.” The dates of the 
concerts are as follows :—Feb. 21, March 6 and 20, 
April 23, May 7 and 28. 

MME. JENNY-VIARD LOUIS will give a series of piano- 
forte recitals at the Princes’ Hall, Piccadilly, on the 
following dates :—Feb. 5, March 5, April 5, May 5, and 
June 12. The programmes will be devoted entirely to 
Beethoven’s works of the first period, and include instru- 
mental and vocal compositions. 

MR. WILLING’S second concert took place at St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday evening, January 15th. The 
principal feature of the programme was Mendelssohn’s 
fine cantata, “ Walpurgis Night.” The performance of 
this work was on the whole good: the choir contains 
excellent voices. The solo vocalists were Madame Patey 
and Messrs. Levetus and Bridson. The programme 
included Beethoven’s “ Leonore,” No. 3, and a selection 
of songs. Miss Mary Beare sang in place of Miss 
Ambler, and was well received. Mr. J. Maas appeared 
for Mr. Sims Reeves, and gave general satisfaction. 

HERR HERMANN FRANKE, as director, announces 
twelve representations of German opera at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden, during the months of June and 
July. Aselection will be made of the following repertoire : 
—The Flying Dutchman, Lohengrin, Tannhiuser, 
Meistersinger, Tristan und Isolde, Savonarola (Stanford), 
Die heilige Elisabeth (Liszt), Fretschiitz, Euryanthe 
Fidelio. Among the executants, with Hans Richter at 
their head, will be the orchestra of the Royal Italian 
Opera, and negotiations are pending with Mmes. Albani 
and Pauline Lucca, and “the most eminent artists of the 
principal German opera houses.” 











MENDELSSOHN’S PIANOFORTE COM- 
e POSITIONS. Vagest | 


VOL. I. (Peters’ Edition, 17036) ai , Reduced net o 1t 6 
Contents: Capriccio, Op 5; Charackterstiicke, Op. 7; 
Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14; Fantaisies ou Caprices, Op. 
16; Caprices, Op. 33; Andante Cantabile e Presto 


agitato. 
VOL, II. (Peters’ Edition, 1703¢) ... ae Reduced net o 1 6 
Contents: Sonate, Op. 6; Fantaisie sur une Chanson 
irlandaise, Op. 15; Phantasie, Op. 28; Praeludien u. 
Fugen, Op. 35; Variations sérieuses ; Etude, F minor ; 


LLAK, 


Scherzo, B minor ; Scherzo a Capriccio; Two Musical 
Sketches, B flat and G minor; Praeludium et Fuga, & 
minor. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
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February 5th, at 8 p.m.—Herr Emite BEexHNnKeE on ‘“‘ Photographs 
of the Throat while Singing,” with illustrations. 
This Lecture will be delivered by special arrangement at the 
‘* Beethoven Rooms,” 27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
March 4th, at 8 pm.—W. pE Mansy Sercison, Esq., will read a 
Paper on ‘‘ Choir Training,” at the College. _ 
April 5th, at 8 p.m.—F. J. Sawyer, Esq., Mus.Doc., will read a 
Paper on “ Organists and Organ Writers of the 
Nineteenth Century,” at the Neumeyer Hall, Hart 
Street, Bloomsbury, 
E, H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary. 
95, GREAT RussELt STREET, BLoomssury, W.C. 
Just Pusisuep. 


~ONGS from “Riquet of the Tuft,” by the Rev. 


Stoprorp A. Brooke. Music by C. Stantey Wise. No.1. The 
Flower Greeting (compass D to G#), 2s. net; No. 2. May (compass Eh to 
G, 1s. 6d. net ; 3. The Challenge (compass C to D), 1S. 3d. net. 

London: NoveL_o, Ewer, & Co. 


IELS W. GADE. Pianoforte Works, in 


AuGEngr & Co.’s Edition. E = English ; C= Continental (German) 





Fingering. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
VoLuUMEs. 
8143 Op. 2. Friihlingsblumen(Spring flowers). Revisedand Fingered s. d@. 
by Joun FARMER. arrow School Edition. C net 1 0 
8141 Op. 19. Aquarellen. Edited by E. Paver. C.., wo, 08 3 ¢ 
8142 or. 36. Five Christmas Pieces, Revised by E. Paver. E net 1 0 
8144 Album Leaves (Albumbliitter). Harrow School Edition, C net 1 0 
6145@ Nachkliinge von Ossian. Echoes of Ossian. Overture net 1 0 
61544 Im Hochland. Scotch Overture, “ In the Highlands” net ro 
Fouio EpITion. 
Frithlingsblumen (Spring Flowers). Three Original Pieces. Op.2 3 ° 
Aquarellen. Short Pieces. Op. 19. (Pauer.) Four Books, each 3 ° 
Arabeske. Op. a7. (X. Scharwenka) 20. see sec a &S 
Phantasiestiicke, Volkstinze Op. 31. (X. Scharwenka) ... o~ © 
Idyllen. Op. 34. (X. Scharwenka) we ove one ° we 4 @ 
Five Christmas Pieces for Children. Op. 36. (Pauer)... ° o 4 & 
Fantasiestiicke. Op. 41. (X. Scharwenka coe coo eee 4% 
Albumbliitter (Album ves) eee ace eee eee eee 3 2 
Syiphides (Sylphiden). (Pauer) ... a eee pa. 20 
Im Hochland (Scotch Overture) ‘‘ In the Highlands” ... ove 4 0 
Nachkliinge von Ossian. Overture. (Echoesof Ossian) ... 5 0 
PIANOFORTE DUET, 
VoLuMEs, 
8543 Nordische Tonbilder. Trois Fantaisies. Op. 4...  .. met r 0 
8544@ Nachkliinge von Ossian. Overture. Echoes of Ossian net I oO 
85444 Im Hochland. Scotch Overture. ‘‘Inthe Highlands” net 1 o 
ORGAN. 
Three Organ Pieces. Moderato in F; Allegretto inc; and Allegro 
in A minor, Op. 22. Edited by W. T. Best. (Edition No, 8704) 
net ro 
N.B.—See also Prout’s Organ Arrangements, No. 28 and 39. 
CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Sonata, Op. 21. In p minor, for Violin and Pianoforte (Edition 
2 6 


SS SSeS eee. 

Novelletten, Op. 29. Trio, Pianoforte. Violin, and Violoncello, 
(Edition No. 7257)... in ene ws | oo Met 3 0 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 





VOL. XIII. (Year 1883) of 


THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
(With Title and Index, Year 1883, completed, bound in cloth), 

PRICE 3s. NET. 

For rs. an cntone of the —_ umbers of the Year 1883 against the 
Round Phy rad can } ys _-™ Publishers’. 

overs for Binding Back Numbers, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, 18 
1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, Pom | 1883, each, Mg ty ” 
ALL BACK VOLUMES TO BE HAD. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


N PRACTICAL EDUCATION IN MUSIC. 


, By E, PAUER, Principal Professor of the Pianoforte at the Royal 
College of Music, Guildhall School of Music, &c. :— 
1. Musical Talent and its Development (Nos. 145, 146, RECORD). 
2. The Art of Teaching (Nos. 147, 148, RECORD). . 
. The Art of Practising (Nos. 149, 150, RECORD). 
. On the Choice of Pieces (Nos. 151, 152, RECORD). 
» The Musical Course (153, 154, Recorp). 
. The Art of Reading at Sight, and of Development and Playing 
. by Memory (Nos, 155, 156, REcoRD). 
Complete in Vol. XIII. of the MonrHty Mysicat Recorp (1883). 





Aus Ww 


Hy ARROW SCHOOL MUSIC, by JoHN Farmer, 


Organist and Music Master to Harrow School. 


ORATORIO, “Christ and His Soldiers.” 


Cloth, 4s. ; Paper Cover, 3s. ; Book of Words, 2d. 
Orchestral parts complete, 6s. 


CINDERELLA. A Fairy Opera. 


Cloth, 6s. Paper, 4s. 


BOOK OF WORDS. Illustrated by Heywood Sumner. 


Cloth, 2s. Paper, 1s. 


GLEE BOOK. vols. I. and II. Cloth, 4s. each. 
Part Soncs FOR PuBLic SCHOOLS, 


Being a cheap edition of above. 
Vols. I. and IL., in paper covers, 1s. 6d. each. 


SONGS. Vols. I. and II., cloth, 4s. each. 


SINGING QUADRILLES. 


ist Set. ‘Jack and Jill,” &c., 1s. 

and Set. ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty,” &c., duet, 3s. Solo, 1s, 
3rd Set. Hunting Quadrille, “‘ John Peel,” &c., 1s. 

ath Set. Singing Quadrille, “‘ Boys and Girls,” &c., 1s. 


List and full particulars may be obtained on application, 





Harrow: J. C. Wiisee, Bookseller to Harrow School. 
London: Novgtio, Ewer, & Co., 1, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


. ‘HE VOYAGE OF LIFE.— Descriptive 
Cantata for Mixed Voices, S.F., 6d. ; O.N., 2s. 6d. To be had 

from the Author, H. Davigs, Garth, Ruabon. 
(List of other works to be had on application.) 


] UST PUBLISHED.—“HUSH-A-BYE,” a Cradle 





Song for Pianoforte, by Eaton Faninc. Price 3s, London 
GENER & Co. 





The following Music has appeared in “Our Music Pages” 


of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, Vol. XIII.:— 
883. 
No. Pr January. Gade, N. W. Friihlingsblumen (Spring Flowers), 


0. 3 
No, 146. February. Scharwenka, X. Tanz-Capricen No. 1, “‘Menuetto. 
French Rounds and Nursery Rhymes, “Punchinello.” 
No. 147. March. Beethoven Sketches. ’ 
Wagner, R. Album-Leaf, in c. 
No. 148. April. Beethoven Sketches (concluded). ’ 
Gurlitt, C. Sonatina in F, Op. 124, No. 2 (Piano 
Duet), ‘‘ Largo.” 
Wagner, R. Kraft-Liedchen. 
No. 149. May. Abt, F. ‘The Golden Link.” Cantata for Female 
Voices. No. 6, Choral Recit. (Noontide). No. 7, 
Ballad. Soprano and Chorus, 2 
Nicodé, J. L. Italienische Volkstiinze und Lieder. 
Op. 13, No. 3, ‘* Barcarolle.” 
Illustrations: J. L. Nicodé’s “* Andenken an Robert 
Schumann.” 6 Phantasiestiicke, Op. 6. 
No. 151. July. Abt, F. The Forest is my Delight. Trio for 
Female Voices. Op. 599, No. 4. 

No, 152. August. Moszkowski, M. From Foreign Parts. Op. 23, 
No. 2, ‘Germany.” Transcribed for Pianoforte 
Solo by E. Pauer, 

No. 153. September. Reinecke, C. Les Phalenes, Op. 172, Nos. 6 and 8. 

No. 154. October. Nicodé, J. L. Ein Liebesleben. Op. 22, No. 1, 
Erste Begegnung. 

Gurlitt, C. Petite Suite de Danses. Op. 127, No, 1, 

“ Polonaise.” : 

No. 155. November. Mendelssohn. March from the “Wedding of 
Camacho.” ‘Transcribed by E. Pauer. 

No. 156. December. Illustrations from Mathys Lussy’s “‘Le Rythme 


Musicale.” 
Abt, F. The Isle of Song. Cantata for Female 
Voices. No. 7. Song (Contralto) “‘Sweet Spirits 
who.” 
The complete Vol., net, 3s.; or Single Numbers, with 20 pages Text, post 
free, 2 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES at Frankfurt- 


o.-Main.—A Lady, long resident in England, and well acquainted 
with refined English life, wishes to receive a few more Pupils at her residence, 
healthily situated. A comfortable home, with every facility for learning 
languages and cultivating accomplishments, is offered. References to be ex- 


No. 150, June. 








Bound, net 3s. AUGENER & CO.: London. 


changed.—Apply by letter to ‘‘ E. U.,” AUGENER & Co., 86, NewgateStreet ; 
or to Miss UNGER, 20, Sémmering Strasse, Frankfurt-o.-Main. 
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NEW 





PUBLISHED 


AUGENER & 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
emg ey CLASSIQUE :— 
No. 55. J. S. Bach. Duet. (Pauer) ' 
56. Handel. Fugue in E minor. (Pauer) ; 
BAUR, ANTON. The Black Keys. Polka Masurka « 
BERENS, HERMANN. Pianoforte Studies. Revised ‘ond the 
Fingering inset by E. Pauer. 
Book 3 } bie 5 * Studies, without Octaves. (Books I. 
wn of Stud | es es each 
mm tt. ‘The ant of School of Velocity for the Piano, 
a of 40 Exercises with special regard 
to the left hand, to develop the equality, inde- 
pendence, and velocity of the fingers 


” v I ui eg ete, preparatory to the Works of Old and 
” 


each 


odern Composers 3 Books, each 
a one Poetical Studies. Collection of Melodic, 
ee oe expressive and characteristic pieces for those 


* a who wish to prepare for the works of the Modern 
” hool. (Books X. to XII. of Studies) each 
»» XIII.) Six Characteristic Studies. (Books XIII. and 
» XIV.) XIV. of Studies.) .. «» each 
» XV.) The School of Scales, Chords, and Ornaments, 
me is 28 Studies. (Books XV. to XVII. of Studies. ) 
»XVIL. each 
XV III. The Culture of the Left Hand, 46 Exercises. 
(Book XVIII. of Studies) es 
—— Liebessehnen, Chant d’amour. Etude. Revue par E. Pane 
RAUNGARDT. Rustling Woods. Transposed Edition 
CLARK, S. Chorus of Angels, Arranged by J. A. Anschiitz 
— Gavotte dela Dauphine ... ra 
CRAMER, J. B. Rondo Pastorale. (E. Pauer) we 
DOEHLER, T. Tarantella. Revised and Fingered by E. Pauer er 


— . L. Popular Pieces. Revised and Fingered by 
” Pauer :— 
No. 2. Rondo grazioso, in B flat 
3. La Chasse, in F 


4. Les Adieux. Rondo in B flat 

6. Polonaise in F. ooo 
FANING, EATON. Hush- a-bye. Cradle Song .. 
FERRARIS, G. Bonne Nouvelle. Morceau 


~ Priére du Matin. Mélodie 


GADE, NIELS W. Pianoforte Works, Revised and Fingered 





by Xaver Scharwenka :— 
Arabeske. Op. 27 “is ie ime ane ose * 
Ph jestii Volkstii > at oe se oon 
Idyllen. Op. 34 .. eee ee “ 
Fantasiestiicke. Op. 4 we 
GRIEG, ED. Albumleaf. Fingered Edition oe 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Fugen-Sonate. Op. 99 
—— The Fair (Kirmess). Op 10x. No8 eer ie 
— Song without words (Lied ohne Sapo. Op. tor. No. to ... 
—— Loss (Verlust). Op. ror. No, 15. coe os 
—— Scherzo. Op. 101, No. 16 = am 
—— ‘the First Lessons, 34 short pieces. Op. 117 
HERZ. Cujus animam. Transcription san oe 
eines 4 J. N. Rondoletto in c. Revised and fingered by 
auer ow. 
HUNTEN, F. Le Bengali Rondino. _Baited and Fingered by 
E, Pauer oop 


—— Non piii mesta. Rondino. 

A, with English fingerinz oo : 

B, with Continental fingering se 4 tn 
Rondoletto. Revised by E. Pauer ves we ove 
XAFKA, J. La Rosedes Alp-s. Idylle 

KRUG, D. Short Practical Course of Pianoforte Playing 

— Chant du Soir (Evening Song) .. 

— Repertoire Populaire. Popular Library. Morceaux favoris. 


Nos. 1to20 . » each 
LEE, MAURICE. Fantaisies et Morceaux de Salon :— 
No. 42. Fantaisie sur un ancien air frangais i ove 
43. Le Berger. ‘I'yrolienne a 
44. Souvenir de Zilterthal 


LEONARD, R. The Tenth Hussars. 
in D, 4s.; No. 2inpflat... oe 
LISZT, F. Consolations. 


Marche _brillante. No. 1 
aga one ae - 
» 3iNE a 
MAAS, TH. The Hunting Strain. Melody 


MAYER, CH. Count Gallenberg’s Waltz 


MENDELSSOHN, BARTHOLDY. Pianoforte Works, carcielly 
‘auer :— 


Revised and Fi ingered by E. 
No. 1. Minuet from Sonata. 


Op. 6 
2. Rondo Capriccioso. 


Op. 14 
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OF LONDON. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS (Continued). 
|! MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOL DY. Pianoforte _ naan 
No. 3. Andante and Allegro, in A —, — 6 & 


4. Capriccio in E minor. O 

5. The Rivulet, Andante. ay 16 mith 

6. Fantasia, in F sharp minor. Op. 28 

7. Capriccio i in A minor. Op. 34 eu 

8. Prelude in A minor. p. 3 oe 

g. Seventeen Variations a. Op. 5 ; soo 
1o. Andante cantabile e presto agitato, in . major eee 
t1. Musical Sketch, in B flat id see oc, 
12. Musical Sketch, in G minor . ple een TG ed 
13. Scherzo, in 6 minor re ove see 
14. Study in F minor _... ss ‘si 
15. Andante from the First Concerto. | i * ot 
16 Adagio from the Second Concerto. Op. 4 ina we 


MONIUSZKO, S. Polonaise inp... oe ion 


MOSZKOWSKI, M. Meauet inc. Op. my No. : Sn 
—— Germain Round, Op. 25, No. 1. Transcribed by Max Pauer 
NICODB, J. L. Deux Valses brillantes Op. 3. ... ae 


-— Souvenir de Robert Schumann :— 
6 Phantasiestiicke, Op. 6. 2 Books, each 
2. > Deux Morceaux a: 
o.1, E flat minor ... = oe 
No. 2. G minor 
—— Danses et Chansons Nati: snales Italiennes. 


‘Op. 13.. Two 
‘is ws each 


Books .. 
—— Barcarolle. Op. 13. "No. 3 
—— Ein Liebesleben. Op. 22 a 


_ NOUVEAUTES DU JOUR. Recueil de ‘denees et "Pikes 





favorites :— 
—— Schindler. Le Retour du Printemps. Polka pound 
—— Labitzky. Premier Amour Gavotte .. ooo see 
— Kremser. L’ Irrésistible. Polka frangaise ... 
OESTEN, TH. Souvenir des Alpes. No.1. Les Clochettes 
— No.2. Le Soleil couchant - 


ONSLOW, G. J. Variations on “ Charmante Gabrielle ‘i E. Pauer 


PACHER, J. A. Recollections of Italy. 
and fingered by E, Pauer :— 





(C ‘ontinued on page ‘7 » 
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Transcriptions revised 


No. 1. Casta Diva, from Bellini’s Norma pee an “a 
2, Ate o cara, from Bellini’s Puritani one os “se @ 
3. Chi mi frena, from Donizetti’ $s Lucia an ° 
4. Trio from Donizetti's ‘‘ Belisario’ ° 
5 Ernani involami, from Verdi's ‘‘ Ernani” ° 
Trio rom Rossini’s ‘*Tell” - oe ° 
—— on Ruisseau. Etude de Salon... “se ° 
PAUER, E. The British Guards. Quick Step an ° 
—— The Culture of the Left Hand. A Collection of Useful and 
Practical geen and Studies for givin; eo , firmness, 
pp to the left = 
Book I. 185 a, Five finger Exercises for Daily ae 
4 ane ® Hermann Berens ° 
a. Moderately difficult Studies by Greulich, L. 
Benge, " Berens, Czerny, Pauer, &c., for the ik 
«- O 
Bolt i Seadies for the two ‘hands, with ‘special regard 
to the Left Hand oy ooo mm ° 
—— Training School. Section A_ Studies. Step 4 ” Daily 
Practice ge by eleven Classical Studies ‘ie ° 
Training Section B. Lessons. Step 4. sane by 
Clementi, , a, Dussek, Kuhlau, and Schube an io 
— Gleanings from the Works of Celebrated Caueeuss? — 
16. Mendelssohn. March and Bolero from “ The Wed- 
ding of Camacho.” Op. 10 ° 
17. = sy Agitato from the string quartet. 
41. No. ° 
18, J.S $ Bach. Ara, Bourrée, and “Two “Gavottes from 
the Orchestral Suite in p ° 
1g. J. S. Bach. Four Bourrées from the Suites for Cello... 0 
PROUT, E. Triumphal March from “Alfred” .. owe (0 
RAFF, j. Pianoforte Works :— 
16 Berceuse 7 wee ° 
17. L’Espiégle. Valse impromptu he sh db “ © 
' ROECKEL, J. Siegeslied (Song of Victory) si i 6e® 
ROSENHAIN, G. La Calabraise “ee “e «“ @ 
RUBINSTEIN, A. Select Pianoforte Works : -- 
No, 11. Valse Caprice o 
12, Marche 4 la Turque des Ruines = Athens de Beethoven ° 
13. Souvenir e ee we oe ° 
14. Impromptu in & ‘flat ... tee “ re -) 
15. Réverie .. os see oe oe oes oe 0 
16. Nocturne ing is ay % doe eS « @ 
17. Romance ins flat... sie ove sks oe ° 
18. Barcarole in A ne ; pair 
19. Polonaise in c minor.. ave ak ee ee es 
20. Caprice in E flat ° 
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New Folio Editions of Music. 
Pianoforte Solos (continued). 


SCHARWENKA, X. Danses Polonaises, Nos.1to17 each 
SEELING, H. Evening Bells. Revised by E. Pauer ... ‘ 
SPINDLER, F. Remembrance. (Pauer) ... a 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, P. Chanson triste 


— Feuillet d’ Album Ja cee 
— Mazurka de Salon ’ 
— Nocturne 3 

—— Scherzo humoristique 


WAGNER, OSCAR. Six Miniatures : 


” 
” 
” 

” 


o. 1. Andantino 


2. Aibum-Leaf 

3. Amusing Sketch 

4- Absence and Return 
5. A Souvenir 

6. Alla Polacca 


WOLLENHAUPT, Rg 4 arn Pheees, Revised and 
Fingered by E. Pauer :— 


No. 1. 


9. Papillon eee cone 

. Song without words ‘a ta 
: Lettre d'amour. Schottische de Salon. Op. “ 
. Valse Styrienne. Op. Ne Ins — 


19. 
20. 


CLARK 


. Galop di Bravura. Op. — 
. Souvenir et Salut. Andante Etude. Op. a 
17. Nocturne in p flat. Op. 32 - 

18, Grande Marche militaire. 7 a 


Toccatina oe 
. Pastorale and Valse Impromptu 
btm! o’ the Wisp « 


yll 
. Idyll and Scherzo 


Rhapsodie a 
Nocturne 
Scherzino 


. Improvisation. Op. 3 


. Scherzo brillante, Op. 72. “No. 1. Edition originale. 


F sharp major, 4s. gt 2. Edition facilitée. F 


Study of Velocity 
Valse Héroique 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
Chorus of Angels. og gg by J. A. Anschiitz 


GURLITT: Cc eanmand a ay 7 


No. 1. 


?. 


3 
4 
a 


6. e A 
LEONAR 


in Cc ao 
in F eee vee oe or 


. ind 


in E flat -_ we a eee 
in ¢ minor oe eee ee 


The Tenth Hussars March. (Illustrated title) 


D, R. 
MOSZKOWSKI, M. Valse brilliante. Arrangée par C, Gurlitt 
WICODE, ix ’ Eine Ballscene (Scéne de Bal) Walzer. Op. 26 


PAUE 


R, E. The British Guards. Quick Ste 


PROUT, E. Triumphal March from the Yantata “ Alfred,” 


NICODE, J. L. Romance. Op. 14 


arranged by Professor Cornelius Gurlitt ... 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE,. 


SONGS. 


ABT, » FRANZ. All Souls’ 7 _ ae nena > 173- 
— Rhine Song. (Rheinlied) eee a 


—— Whence, Swallow free? Sons woher ?) 


ALEXANDE R, J. The Chime of the Bells at Home 
Good Cheer. Song... 


bili iddai 


Helena. Song ‘ 
I had a heart Saat doated once. ‘Song 

I will not a Song .. . oe 
Serenade ee ove 

That Ramble in the Furze toe 

The Mother’s Prayer. Song 


When the Evening Shades Cather. S ng is it ms 
GOETZ, HERMANN. Three Songs. Op. 3. Transposed 


GURLITT, c -_ A Cavaliers Song. (Bass are | No. 54) 
NATTON, it L. Good Night, Sweetheart ! 


The rrel " 
LE\ EVEY, = Gears Cc. All is Fair in Love or War. - Song 
An Old Love. Song wa ne 
— Cradle Son 
—— Inthe Sunshine. Song 
-— Love's Alphabet 


SELBY, B 


- Here, take my Heart. Song 
—— Who Will Come With Me? 


Editions :— 
No. 1. Repose (Die Stille) 


The Bells of the Monastery. Song 
The Chimes of the Bells at Home. Song 


3. 


oi, a 4° (Bitte) .. 
. Dawn of S ring (F rithlingsgic aube)_ 


B. LUARD. A Cradle Song 


-— Wilt thou be my dearie? Song.. 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, Lon 
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BREAKING UP OF SCHOOLS.—Th: following 


Music is more particularly suitable for performance at the 
breaking up of Schools, or at Musical Parties :— 
s. d. 


go40 an, F. Little Red Ridinghood (Rothkappchen). For net. 


rano and Alto Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ Voices, 
or eg accompaniment and aarp (ad kb.). 
Vocal Score. E. ... oo ooo 3 0 


goyoa —— For the same. Book of Words, containing Recitation 


and Words for Music. 12mo ... oe o 6 


go41 —— Cinderella (Aschenbridel). For " Soprano ond Alto 


Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ Voices, with Pianoforte 
accompaniment and Recitation (ad 4d.). Vocal Score. E. 3 © 


go41a —— For the same, Book of Words, containing Recitation and 


ords for Music. 12mo °o 6 


gog2 —— Little Snow-White (Schneewittchen) for ‘Soprano 


and Mezzo-Soprano Soli and Chorus of Female Voices, with 
Pianoforte accompaniment and Recitation “ 4b. » Vocal 
Score. E ‘ “ 


. 30 
go42a — For the same. Book for Recitation a @ 6 
9043 —— The Hermit’s we Cantata for Female Voices. 

Written by Edward Oxenford ... a 
9044 —— Riibezahl. A Cantata for Soprano and. Alto Solos 

and Choruses of Female Voices, with Pianoforte. 

Connected by Declamatory Recitations. Op. 593. En- 

glish Version, from the German of Hermann Francke 

(after Musius), by W. Grist. Vocal Score .. a = 6 
go44a —— Forthesame. Bookof Words. 12mo .. «a 6 6 
9045 —— The Golden Lin«, A Cantata for Ladies’ Voices, 

Written by Edward Oxenford. Vocal Score 20 
9241 HAYDN, t. Toy Symphony. Arranged in G major for 

Treble oices, Pianoforte, and 8 Toy Instruments. Full 

Score and Complete Parts ad ows ae we ¥°¢@ 
9241a —— Vocal Parts to ditto ° 4 


(The Toy Instruments for tuning to be had of the Publishers. ) 


goso — M. F. Little Christmas. A Village Legend, 


r Ladies’ Voices. — by W. Chalmers Masters ... 2 
o 


ao 


For Soprano and Alto Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ 
Voices, with Pianoforte accompaniment and Recitation (ad 
4b). Vocal Score. E. 3 0 


| gos2a —— For the same. Book of Words, containing. Recitation and 


Words for Music. 12mo o 6 


| 9053 —— Little Rosebud, or the Sleeping Beauty i— 


réschen). For Soprano ’and Alto Soli, Chorus of Female or 
Boys’ Voices, with Pianoforte ‘a and Re- 
ciumtion (ad 4ié.). Vocal Score E. 3 0 


9053@—— For the same. Book of Words, cont sining Recitation 


and Words for Music. t2mo o 6 


g0s —— Cimderella (Aschenbrédel). For Sone Genens 


and Soprano Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ Voices, 
with Pianoforte SN and Recitation sa tib.). 
ocal Score. E. .. 3 0 


g0s4a —— For the same. Book of Words, containing Recitation 


and Words for Music. 12mo o 6 


goss —— The Enchanted Swans (Die ‘Wilden Schwane). 


For Soprano, Alto, and Baritone Solo, Chorus, and Piano- 
ey Accompaniment (with an 4 2 Horns, and Cello 
ad lib.). Vocal Score 


9055@ ——For the same. Book of Words. 12mo +“ « © 6 
gos6 —— Bethlehem. A Sacred Cantata for Soprano ‘and 


Alto Soli, and Chorus of Female Voices. Op. 170 
Vocal Score 


we 
° 


9076 —— Good-luck and Bad-luck (Gliickskind ond Pech- 


vogel). A Fairy Opera in Two Acts for Female Voices 
(Solo and Chorus), with Pianoforte Duet eeneaeteuaen 
Op. 177. English ‘and German Words . 3 0 


9057 RHEINBERGER, J. Poor Henry. A Comic Cantata 


for Boys’ Voices, with Pianoforte accompiniment, and 
acting Characters. Vocal Score with complete Words. E. 1 6 


giss —— The Daughter of Jairus Cantata, for Soprani 


and Alti Soli, Chorus of Female or ng Voices, with 
Pianoforte accompaniment. Vocal Score. Io 


LonDon : AUGENER& co., Newgate Street a Regent Street. 


y Veae TRIOS by FRANZ ABT. 


FOR FEMALE VOICES. (8vo ) 


God loves us dearly (Gott ist die Liebe) (13504) net o 
Ocean’s Lullaby (')ie Wellen singen ihre Liecer) (135 5) net o 
The Springtide of the Heart (Weit auf das Herz und lassden 
Friihling ein) (13506) oe ~ ann oo 
Evening on the Lake (Abendfeier) (r 507) “e ° Oo 
The Forest is my ant (Am dl im griinen * Waid) 
(13508) .. «+s met o o 
London : AUGENER. & CO., News ate Street and Regent Street. 


The King’s Féte. Chorus (13 500) va ‘ « St 6-8 @ 
Greeting Chorus (13501) “a -- Met o c 6 
The Song of Nature (Das ewige Lied) (13502) <a « O84 64 
Far from Home (In der Ferne) (13503) wi - Met o o 3 
o 4 
o 4 
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8377@ ALBUM (Modern). Vol. IV.—Contents : Bargiel, Marcia; 
carole ; and Bendel, Doux Souvenir... net 
ETHOVEN. Septett, arr par. F. Hermann |... net 
Book X. 30 Poetical Studies. Collection of melodic, 
the Modern Schoo 3 Books, each 
KOHLER, L. Etudes. 

— Les tudes f une base d’exécution. 
développement simultané des deux mains. Daily Re- 
SCHARWENKA, X, Polish Dances. Op. 58 ws 

8534 MOZART. Concordia. Six Pieces arranged (the 

ereregel). A Fairy Opera. I i 


8004 ALBRECHTSBERGER. Six Fuges(J. L. Hatton) net o 1 0 
Raff, Gavotte; Pacher, Le Ruisseau; Oesten, Soleil 
couchant ; Grieg, Feuillet d’Album; Rubinstein, Bar- 

BACH, J. S. 12 Morceaux. Traditions classiques revues 
5 rE, Pauer_... net 
BERENS, HERMANN. Pianoforte Studies. Revised 

and the Fingerin supplemented by E. Pauer. 
XI expressive, and characteristic pieces for 
ane those who wish to ‘eigh for the Works of 
BRAHMS, J. (Euvres choisis, Revus par !'auteur. 
Bound, net, 6s, 6d. ; paper covers pais net 
——_ Petite Ecole de la Vélocité (sans Octaves). Short 
School of Velocity (without Octaves).., net 
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(First Studies, forming a basis of execution) eet 
— Répétitions ts Exercices techniques pour le 
petitions ...  ... a ee - she) 
RAFF, J. Tarantella (Les Pécheuses de Procida)... _ net 

PIANOFORTE DUETS: 
BEETHOVEN. Septett, arr. par F. Hermann .., net 
) Primo 
without Octaves) by E. Pauer... .. ..  «.. net 
qo76a REINECKE, C. Good-luck ar oy luck (Gliickskind und 
77 _ oo. met 

8537 SCHUBERT. Concordia. Six Pieces arranged (the Primo 

without Octaves) by E. P,; - one tet 


auer oP 
TWO PIANOFORTES. 
8253 MOZART. 6 Concertos. (The Orchestral Accompaniment 
is given in score, and may be played by a second Piano- 
forte). Arranged by E. Pauer. 8vo net 
INSTRUMENTAL, 


7372a GURLITT, C. Sonatina. Op. 134. No. 1. 
and Piano. Amajor ... ooo si eso pie 
SCHOEN, M. Practical Course of Instruction for 


For Violin 
net 
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7617 —— Book VII. 6 easy and melodious Duettinos for Two 
Violins,in various majorand minor keys (First Position)net 
7618 —— Book VIII. Fundamental instructions in the study of 
the positions, with examples and easy melodious Duet- 
tinos for Two Violins, in various major and minor keys 
(Third Position) net 
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LEVEY, W. C. Ifyou Please. Song 0 ° 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 
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Song with Pianoforte and another instrument 


10,000 
CONTENTS, 


one oo 


10,000 numbers. 
300 pages. Price, in boards, net, 1s. 6d. 
AUGENER & CO.’S MUSIC LIBRARY, 8:1, Regent Street (close to 
St. James’s Hall), London, W. 


UNDAY MUSIC.—A Collection of 100 Short 


Pieces extracted from the Works of the most celebrated Composers 
Astorga, Bach, Beethoven, Bortniansky, Cherubini, Corelli, Crotch, 
ssek, Field, Handel, Hasse, Haydn, Hiller, Hummel, Lotti, Marcello, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Pergolese, Schubert, Schumann, Stradella, &c.). 
Selected, Arranged for the Pianoforte, and Revised by E. Paver. 
Complete with Chromo-litho. (8296), bound, gold sides and edges, net, 
ros. 6d. ; in paper cover, net, 7s. 6d. ; or in 3 Books, each, net, 3s, 





HE FAMILY GIFT BOOK.—A Collection of 
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oodcuts, and poetical quotations, printed on superior 
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| HANDEL'S WORKS, published by the German Handel Society: £ s. d. 
| Vol. XLII.—Joseph. An Oratorio si pa cos % 
| * ,, LXXXVILI.—Giustino. (Operas, Vol. XXXIV.) t om 
», XC.—Berenice. (Operas, Vol. XXXVI.) she © 12 
| * Published for the first time. +t No discount. 
| BECKER, A. Adagio (in p, No. 2) for Violin and Organ. Op. 27 
BOCCHERINI, L. Menuet. Transcribed for Vcllo. and Piano 
by De Swert... ‘ine ies a sas is os 
BRULL, I. Concerto for Violin and Piano. Op. 41 ne 
—— Suite for Violin and Piano. Op. 42... hin re ‘ae 
HANDEL’S AIRS. Transcribed bor Violin and Piano by J. 
Hellmesberger ... iv ia oe ai “0 
No. 1, Siciliano. No. 2, Larghetto, 
LISZT, F. Symphonic Poems. No. 12, “Die Ideale.” Arr. for 
Pianoforte Solo ae am ‘se we pee 
LOESCHHORN, A. Sylphide, Tonbild. Op. 106, No. 18. ... 
RUBINSTEIN, A. Trio inc minor, for Pianoforte, Violin, and 
Violoncello. Op, 108 sie a aN ta as see 
—". A. InMemoriam, Concertstiick, for Violin and 
iano... . ; A nee 


net 
net 
oo net 


oe % ove ove ove ove ° °o 6 
AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 





UR FAVORITE TUNES (Unsere Lieblings- 
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Arranged for the Pianoforte by Cornetius Guriitt. Op. 106. 
No. 8146a, 5 Pianoforte Solo, —II., each net, 2s. 6d. 
No. 8146c. Pianoforte Solo (Modern). Book III., net, 2s. 6d. 
No. 7375 Pianoforte and Violin, net, 4s. * 
Lendon: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
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